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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


QUIQUE ALIIS CAVIT, NON CAVET IPSE SIBI 


And he who has safeguarded others, does not himself safeguard his own person 
OVID, ARS AMAT. 


AprIL has been full of all sorts of troubles, threats and con- 
fusions, both at home and abroad. The good things were the 


Italian elections and the French economic 
Wake Up, 


" England ! recovery. The bad things the way in which 


we are being pushed into economic dependence 
on the U.S.A., however good may be the latter’s intentions, 
and the way in which we are becoming embedded in Western 
Europe. Do we want to sink to the level of a mere Island 
State? For that is what we are doing. Mr. Casey, the 
Australian statesman, who has been here recently, uttered 


~ this cry in Melbourne on April 18 :— 


** What was needed to-day was a great Empire leader, who 
would go through the Empire with a flaming sword, crying, ‘British, 
awake.’ The United Kingdom was blind to the bright pictures 
and happy prospects lying latent in the Dominions, particularly in 
South Africa and Australia. It was vital that she should decentralise 
her population throughout the British Commonwealth. Until she 
ceased regarding herself as an isolated community and planned her 
economy accordingly, the people of the United Kingdom had little 
hope of rising above their present drab austerity. 

“There were in England men of character, experience and 
vigour who were virtually unemployed. The Empire’s talent was 
at present wrapped in a napkin. British citizens could have the 
sun, moon and stars if they stirred out of their lethargy. They 
could again take their place in the comity of nations as a great 
Power.” —Times Report. 


This could not be better put. 
VOL, CXXX. 
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ONE of the most interesting things in Parliamentary life in 
this country is the way in which questions, not in themselves 
The Dead! of capital importance, suddenly appear and 
Land ¥ destroy Ministries. One of -these has taken 
charge of the situation at present. The bulk 
of the Socialist party has supported for years the abolition 
of the death penalty. When the Criminal Justice Bill came 
before the House of Commons last month it was seen that 
Ministers had changed their minds about this and that this 
penalty was to be preserved for murderers and _ traitors, 
What had changed Ministers was Office and the responsibility 
for order. But the rank and file of the Socialists in this 
country have no particular aversion to disorder and no love 
for the police who maintain it. Therefore the revolt against 
this clause of the Criminal Justice Bill involved considerably 
more than half the Socialists in the House of Commons, 
Most of the Ministers would have given way in the early 
stages, but Mr. Chuter Ede is a man of character. He had 
changed his mind about the necessity of the death penalty 
and he refused to compromise, as his squashier colleagues 
would have done. The result of his firmness was that the 
Government sustained a defeat in the House of Commons 
which was inflicted on them by their own supporters. 
Mr. Ede was not supported by all the Cabinet Ministers 
who were available, while some other important Ministers 
stayed away. Here are the names of some of those who 
abstained from standing by their colleague, the Home Secre- 
tary: Sir Stafford Cripps, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Mr. Harold 
Wilson, Mr. Shinwell, Mr. Strachey, Mr. Silkin, Mr. James 
Griffiths, Mr. G. R. Strauss, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, Mr. Wilfrid 
Paling, Mr. Marquand and Mr. Buchanan, while none of the 
four Law Officers voted and eighteen Junior Ministers— 
one of them Mr. Ede’s under-secretary at the Home Office— 
and six Government Whips also stayed away from the lobbies. 
Besides these abstentions a vote of nearly three to one was 
given against the death penalty. The Socialists who voted for 
the Government were 74. Those against were 215, even SO 
Mr. Ede’s policy was only defeated by 23 votes. This 
vote was a deadly one—for the Government. It has relieved 
the murderers of their chief apprehension, but it has killed 
the great Socialist majority. Mr. Ede swallowed the black 
draught thus administered to him and announced the next 
day that the Government would accept the decision of the 
House of Commons. While the Daily Herald fiercely said 
that to meet the new danger the police would not be armed. 
The Daily Herald is controlled by the T.U.C., and we may 
take it that this pronouncement came from headquarters. 
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THIS vote on capital punishment was a decisive vote. The 
solidarity of the British Socialist Party was gone from the 
as moment it was given, and it left the Govern- 
— the ment in a serious quandary. Ministers have 
announced that, bowing to the wishes of their 
followers, they have sent the Criminal Justice Bill to the 
House of Lords in the form desired by the dissentient Ministers, 
and their rebellious followers. But this does not get them out 
of their troubles. The Socialist peers will cut a very poor 
figure in the Lords, they often do. But even to people 
who seem to enjoy eating dirt, the diet offered this time 
will not seem very appetising. At the time of writing we 
do not know what line the Conservative peers will take, 
they are a very independent body of men, and among them 
are administrators and judges of a high order. They will 
not be jumped into a vote as were the Commons by a tall 
story, since withdrawn, told by a Socialist member, imme- 
diately before the count was taken. The peers are better 
educated and their opinions are more solidly based than those 
of the Socialist M.P.’s, and even these emotional people 
only produced a majority of 23 over their opponents. It isa 
narrow margin for a great change in the law, and whatever 
Ministers do now will be bound to be wrong from the point 
of view of their now disrupted party. Capital punishment is 
not their only trouble. The Daily Herald has been gunning 
for Sir Stafford Cripps for some time and they did not desist 
after the capital punishment vote. His Capital Levy has 
not placated the Datly Herald nor has it “‘ soaked the rich ”’ 
enough for the T.U.C. ‘“‘ Many trade union leaders,” says 
the well-informed Labour Correspondent of The Times, 
“were concerned because the Budget contained no new 
measures for compulsory control of prices and profits.”” The 
idea behind this is to prevent businesses from making money. 
These T.U.C. men do not realise that if there is no profit there 
will be no business. Our Kerenskys do not mind this. They 
see themselves in well-paid posts, securing high wages for 
their followers to all eternity. They do not know that no 
profit means no wages. All this grumbling, all this attacking 
their own men, all these junior ministers failing to support 
their chiefs, comes from the same cause. The atom is split and 
the solidarity of the British Socialist Party is gone. The 
political situation is at present a very explosive one and may 
lead to anything. Conservatives must be prepared for the 
serious consequences of which we may see the effect at any 
moment. 


SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS made his Budget Statement on April 6. 
He has made a political budget, and it contains little that 
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can cheer or hearten the British or their 
friends. The keynotes he sounded were that 
we must depend upon America, must continue 
to lavish public money on Socialist projects, and that this 
money must be got from the enterprising and thrifty members 
of society. It is an old tune, and it is one that jangles most 
discordantly in the ears of those who had hoped—again— 
to see England rise from the ashes of the last. war. Sir 
Stafford has given some remissions, trifling in themselves but 
large in the aggregate to the less well-to-do earners, and he has 
taxed alcohol and tobacco still further. But the peg on which 
his programme hangs is the capital levy he proposes to make 
(this year only) on incomes from investment. That is a purely 
political tax and it has established a precedent, which some 
of his colleagues have already declared their intention of 
following. The higher group incomes will pay 28s. in the 
pound when this is added to the already crushing burdens 
they carry. When Sir Stafford Cripps announced his capital 
levy, one side of the House of Commons, the Conservative 
side, realised the seriousness of the attack on savings, the 
other side rejoiced in the thought that the saving and self- 
supporting classes would—once more—be soaked. The 
Socialists are blind to the damage done to the strength of the 
country by their lunatic theories. They think only of 
keeping power for their party and of putting “good 
Socialists ’’ into comfortable jobs. But if these aspects 
were uppermost in the minds of Socialist wirepullers and 
organisers, it was otherwise with the general public. The orgy 
of extravagance by which the Government is setting out to 
bribe the electorate, the lavish scale on which ministry offi- 
cials live, the absence of thrift displayed by Sir Stafford 
Cripps has appalled the electorate. They are asked to save. 
Why should they? What can be the use of saving when 
money is so squandered. Money, more and more money is 
to run out of the leaking Government pool ; it is to come out 
of our pockets and our children are to be deprived of our 
savings which are to be swallowed up in the desert of Socialist 
mismanagement. 


Political 
Finance 


Economy is talked of in every ministerial speech, but that is 
only for us. Economy is the last thing Ministers think of. 
It is not for them to practise. The public. 
They must save, or wherever would come the 
money for Ministers to spend? The greatest 
wheeze is the newly invented economic theory, solemnly 
supported by a lot of honest dunderheads, that the vast taxa- 
tion we endure is a remedy against inflation and that for the 
Chancellor to collect several hundred millions more than he 


Extravagance 
and Folly 
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requires will, in some mysterious way make for a sounder 
economy. What nonsense! The only way to get back to a 
sound economy would be for the Chancellor to cut the coat 
according to the cloth and to stop the huge waste now going 
on. Nothing will get us round but self-restraint in expendi- 
ture and the cessation of borrowing from a foreign country. 


WHEN the public settles down to consider the new taxation 
they will find that the 1948 Budget is as bad as other post-war 

budgets. The total of expenditure is far too 
~Budget Vices: hich, and the directions in which money is 


vi - : 7 
aca spent are wrong. Here is the picture in a 
nutshell :—_ 

Estimated Ordinary Expenditure, 1948-49 
(in millions of {£’s) 
Amount Compared with Last Year 
Larger (+) Smaller (—) 
National Debt . 500 —25 
Defence (excluding War Terminal 
Charges) . : 632 —149 
Social Services (see text below) ‘ 1,067 +189 
Costs of Government and Certain Ser- 
vices (see text below) . 492 +34 
War Pensions . ¢ 88 —7 
War Terminal or Temporary Services ; 197 —248 
Total . ° ° ° 2,976 +223 —429 
—206 


Whether a reduction of nearly 5 per cent. in the provision for 
national debt interest and management is wise in view of the 
proposed large surplus is a technical question which may be 
left to the experts. No discussion is required here of war 
pensions or of the cost of terminal or temporary services drising 
out of the war ; both are obviously necessary and declining 
items. It should be noted, however, that the heading “‘ War 
terminal or temporary services ’’ in our table includes terminal 
charges of the Defence and Supply Departments (estimated 
at {60°5 millions this year, a reduction of £58 millions on last 
year’s estimates). Our April issue criticised the inadequacy 
of our defence arrangements in the present world situation, 
and their purely financial aspect needs no further comment 
here. It is the remaining expenditure that contains the 
dangers of the present situation. What we have called 
“ Social Services”? comprises the costs of education and 
physical training (including teachers’ pensions and the cost 
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of administration) ; permanent and temporary housing, and 
emergency housing and miscellaneous services; the new 
National Health Service ; National Insurance, pensions and 
family allowances ; agriculture and fisheries (including food 
production) and the food subsidies (these last items also 
include the cost of administration). We have ot included in 
Social Services the costs of the Development Areas or of what 
is described as ‘‘ Child Care”; these come under our next 
heading. What we describe as ‘“‘ Costs of Government and 
Certain Services ” 
services (except education and housing), the costs of tax 
collection (which this year have risen some I5 per cent.), the 
excess of Post Office expenditure over Post Office revenue 
(last year this excess was {2-7 millions ; this year, although 
the postal services are the worst in recent history, it is {10-9 
millions, a rise of £8-2 millions on which, amid the general 
extravagance of contemporary finance, we have nowhere seen 
comment), and the costs of all other government administra- 
tion and nationally financed services except agriculture and 
food subsidies (which we included under Social Services 
above). 

The implications of the foregoing table will now be clear. 
This year, when the threat of Soviet policy overhangs the 
whole international situation, we have reduced our defence 
expenditure (excluding war terminal charges) by 19 per cent. 
and have increased our outlay on social services by 21} per 
cent. Instead of using the {149 millions saved on defence 
for an all-round reduction in taxation, the Labour Govern- 
ment have taken all of this, together with {£25 millions drawn 
from a questionable reduction in the provision for the national 
debt, £7 millions saved through the decline of war pensions 
(this is automatic at present rates), and a further £8 millions 
taken from the decline of War terminal and temporary 
charges, and have spent the whole of it on increases in the 
social services. Savings on War terminal, etc., charges 
have been drawn on to the extent of a further £34 millions 
to finance the increase in our already fantastically extravagant 
machinery of government and the services (other than 
defence and social services) provided centrally or locally. 
The upshot is that in a year when as a nation we are still 
living beyond our means and are dependent on foreign 
money to keep us going, we are spending well over £1,000 
millions—or more than a third of our total budget—on 
social services. The fact is bad enough that ordinary 
expenditure running at {£3,000 millions a year leaves no 
room to turn round should any of the dangers appear 
which the future certainly holds. This situation is highly 
unstable even without further pressure and must inevitably 


comprise the cost of assistance to local 
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disintegrate into inflation on a large scale with the arrival of 
any real emergency. 


Ir is against this background that certain tax changes 
made in the Budget must be considered and the future 
A Vie appraised. The peculiar viciousness of the 
S ancrigg special levy—which, we confidently predict, 
will mot be ‘“‘once-for-all’”—lies just in 
the fact that it hits hardest those who are already most 
heavily taxed. It therefore not only discourages saving 
by those most able to save; it positively incites them to 
spend lest the tax-gatherers seize their all. (We say nothing 
here of the quite monstrous fact that this levy falls most 
severely on the enterprising and the thrifty, while it spares 
the gambler and the wastrel.) But even this is not everything. 
The tax reliefs granted by the Chancellor have further 
narrowed the field of direct taxation. The increase in the 
earned income allowance, welcome as it will be to adminis- 
trative, professional and scientific workers, will relieve half 
a million persons from paying any income tax at all. In 
consequence of this and other concessions, whereas last year, 
out of the 18,500,000 people in the income tax field, 4,500,000 
paid some tax at the standard rate, in future fewer than 
2,000,000 will have to pay any tax at the standard rate. 
Wealth consists in the main of the material resources of the 
community. Anybody can squander those resources; very 
few people have the gifts needed to administer them wisely. 
On the whole, it is those few, recruited by a constant stream 
of new blood, who have guided our country successfully 
through a thousand years of history. Envy, greed, and class 
hatred are now busy destroying that class and the national 
foundations on which they and the country as a whole 
thrived. History has seen the consequences of such demagogy 
and folly before. They have not been pleasant consequences 
in the past. They will be no more pleasant when they hit us 
in the years to come. 


THE most curious thing about the Budget was the hypnotic 
effect of the Chancellor’s statement on the Press of all opinions. 

They were bemused; they were ppt ageon in 
7 be fact by the claims he made and the great 

skill with which he made them. There is a 
story by Kipling which describes how Kaa, the giant python, 
fascinated the monkeys he meant to destroy. They could 
only watch him coiling and uncoiling in the dust and they 
were unable to break away from his spell. It was just like 
that, and Sir Stafford Cripps has got away with one of the 
most stupendous conjuring tricks by dint of his astonishing 


. 
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forensic ability. Indeed there is some reason to believe that 
he has taken himself in by his serpentine dance and that he 
actually believes that he is doing something to relieve infla- 
tion. The Chancellor’s thesis is of a Hitlerian simplicity, 
It is that by budgeting for a surplus of £700,000,000 more 
than is actually required and by arranging to spend 
£100,000,000 more than last year he will help to cure inflation, 
Now it is clear that a man who can enunciate such a yarn as 
this and get away with it has talent of no mean order. That 
the Chancellor should persuade his Socialist followers to 
believe him is nothing. They will swallow anything, but that 
he should have persuaded the British Press to discuss his 
scheme as though it were serious is staggering. Inflation? 
Why every penny of his new {100,000,000 expenditure will 
add to the inflation. Every shilling he takes from the capital 
of the saving class by means of his capital levy will go 
to add to the rapidly swelling inflation with its high prices, its 
scarcities, and its compulsory improvidences. Sir Stafford 
Cripps is further impoverishing the saving class. These people 
have not much left, and he is taking their savings to dribble 
them out in unwanted subsidies and other Socialist extrava- 
gances. Mr. Dalton, the previous Chancellor, rejoices openly 
in the further spoliation, he gloats unashamedly over the 
destruction of those who, by some unfortunate accident, he 
met during his school days. Sir Stafford Cripps does not 
gloat. Serene, unapproachable, he weaves his spells and 
performs his conjuring tricks to an audience which has not 
yet seen that the whole set-out is mirage and illusion. 


THE Government Survey for 1948 was debated in the House 
of Commons at the same time as the Budget. It contains, 
. under one heading, a clear statement of the 

gaa failure of the grandiloquent plans made in 
the 1947 Survey. The odd title for this 

section is Fulfilment of the objectives of the Government Survey 
for 1947. Mr. Lyttelton was unkind enough to draw attention 
to the fiasco upon fiasco that followed these confident pre- 
dictions. In the 1947 Survey it was estimated that the 
deficit on current balance of payments would be £340M. 
Actually it was £675M., an error of 93 per cent. The 1947 
Survey further said that exports would be 140 per cent. 
up on the year 1938, but 140 turned out to be 120, an error 
of {150M. Houses were to be built to the tune of 300,000, 
but only 186,142 were built. But the figure given for 
transport and shipping was the wildest of all the Government 
guesses. It was 1-900 per cent. wrong. The fact is that 
what the Ministers call ‘“‘ planning” is simply a game of 
guessing, and they are very bad at it. Old Moore is far more 
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reliable as a guide. Planning is not the same as guessing, 
though our politicoes have so confused the language that no 
one nowadays has the least idea what they mean. Mr. 
Lyttelton, on April 12, quoted Mr. Attlee as saying in the 
House of Commons on November 18, 1946 :— 

“In matters of planning we agree with Soviet Russia.”’ 
Three months later he wrote a foreword to the Survey of 1947 
in which.he said the exact opposite. The fact is that Ministers 
rely upon the ignorance of their own followers and the 
inattentiveness of the general public in order to get away 
with all their diversified statements. It is a bit of political 
dishonesty. 


THE regulations we are perpetually hearing about and 
enduring or breaking according to our temperaments and 
opportunities seem to be spreading themselves 

a over the world’s surface. Mr. James Cameron, 
the Express reporter, told his paper about one 

the other day. He was in Africa. In darkest Africa, and he 
was trying to find his way out. When he wrote he was at 
Taboro, which is as near the middle of the thickest part of 
Africa as any man may care to be. It is a pretty lonely spot. 
Nothing to cheer anybody up, but Mr. Cameron was kept 
going by a grievance. It was this. He had some linen which 
needed washing, and he had to send it to be washed from 
Tanganyika where he actually was, to Kenya where he 
proposed to go. He had to get an export licence, and 
as he had not previously been an exporter, -he had great 
difficulties. The amount you are allowed to export from one 
British African Colony to another depends, says Mr. Cameron 
on ‘‘ past performance.” And this “is the criterion applied 
to applications. If you want to sell gas ovens, how many gas 
ovens did you sell last year? On that standard the case is 
judged and a valise of laundry from one British town to 
another British town needs an export licence. Somehow,” 
says Mr. Cameron with picturesque understatement, ‘“ one 
feels as an exporter in the most minimal way, this cannot be 
good for trade.” It is in fact just regulation gone mad, but 
it has been the policy of the separatists in the Colonial Office to 
keep these territories apart. When Sir Edward Grigg left 
Kenya, the post of Governor there was offered to Lord Lloyd. 
He said he would accept if he was able to work for the amalgama- 
tion of Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda. The Colonial 
Office was horrified and Lord Lloyd stayed in England. The 
policy has always been to keep these countries separated, 
divided and, if possible, at enmity. That is why Mr. Cameron 
could not send his washing from one colony to another. 
How has the British Empire survived the kind of misgovern- 
ment it has had ? It would he hard to say. 
> r* 
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A DEPRESSING book has just been published. It is by Professor 
F. Zweig, and it is called Life, Labour and Poverty. Actually 
it would have been better named “ Working 
Men’s Leisure,” for it is an enquiry into how 
men who earn £4 Ios. to £9 a week spend their money. In the 
towns people have few natural amusements, they have no 
garden to dig, they cannot easily, or cheaply, play games, 
Most of them depend entirely upon the films, the dogs, the 
public house, all with the accompaniment of the cigarette. 
Professor Zweig has been enquiring into this, mainly by means 
of talking to people, and he has had some 400 conversations 
with working men who were willing to discuss their affairs 
with him in the local, at race meetings and such places, 
This book—it is a Rowntree Trust book—is designed to show 
how people waste their money and how uncomfortable they 
make themselves on incomes that, properly managed, would 
buy them considerable ease. That is, what the educated 
classes—soon to be abolished—would call ease. The Professor 
finds that men earning £5 a week give, as a rule, £3 to their 
wives for housekeeping. Out of this she pays rent, light, heat, 
food both at home and at school and her own and the children’s 
clothes. The money kept by the man goes on his clothes, 
cigarettes, amusement, drink and food out. Savings are rare. 
Professor Zweig noted that smokers as a rule had no idea 
what they were spending on tobacco. There were men who 
were spending 32s. a week out of a total income of £5, while 
30s. is often spent on beer, 3s. is a frequent weekly expenditure 
on football pools, but much more is often spent. One in five 
of Professor Zweig’s informants were interested in dogs. Such 
working-class budgets as these puts true recreation, properly 
so described, altogether out of these people’s lives. The 
Professor found a monotony of life very frequent. ‘ I haven't 
any interests,’ was a phrase he often heard. The effort to 
lift the family into better surroundings, to afford the house— 
which perhaps would mean going without beer and tobacco, 
isnot made. The picture this distinguished foreign sociologist 
draws of town working class life is dreary to a degree. We 
learned something of the habits of the women and children 
during the war evacuations. And this survey of the men’s 
desires and habits supports the evidence we then had given 
us. But what fodder for agitators is here, in this ignorant, 
sordid and listless crowd ? We cannot be surprised that they 
vote for the Socialist candidates who promise them ‘‘ Mounts 
and Marvels.” 


Dreary Life 


THE really depressing thing about this dreary mass of human 
beings that we once spoke of as the submerged classes, is that 
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they remain submerged in spite of lavish 
expenditure and the constant pressure put 


Still 
Submerged upon them by tens of thousands of active social 


_workers. After 46 years of legislation, preceded by 50 years 


of Factory Acts and Education Acts, the mental and moral 
outlook of these people has not been improved. Crime, for 
instance, has not diminished. It is true that no one dies of 
starvation and no oneis naked. Ten per cent of the babies do 
not die at birth as they did, but for the survivors is life, itself, any 
better, any nobler, any more worth living? Does it offer these 
people anything that they want, besides the tobacco and drink 
that they can buy from their high wages? There are free 
amusements, museums, picture galleries, but what good are 
these to wholly un-instructed people? These pleasures are not 
for them ; and pleasures he does not want are no good to a man 
however virtuous they may appear. The fact is that there 
are a lot of people whose lives are mere existence with minor 
joys, minor sorrows, no ambitions and no hopes for the future. 
They do not lead a vegetable existence because that pre- 
supposes an object, orderly growth. It is in such inert 
masses as we all have in great cities that the Marxists and the 
Hitlers find their followings. They hold up before such crowds 
dazzle mirrors which show an unaccustomed brightness and 
which arouse in the old submerged classes a desire to come 
to the surface and play some part in the world. The very 
violence of these creeds has an appeal that arouses interest. 


THE Christian world stands aghast at the devastation being 
wrought in the Holy Land. The immediate cause of this 
disaster is the aggressive nature of the Jewish 
invasion. Offered in 1916 a Home in an 
Arab land they had once lived in, the Jews have seized the 
opportunity to make a State there, and to declare war not 
only on the Arabs but also upon us. Actually the original 
Zionists aimed at cutting the life-line of the British Empire, 
and it was clear to many in the early years of Jewish settlement 
in Palestine that the moving spirit of Zionism was anti- 
British. Having conquered the country from Germany’s 
Allies in 1919, we were left carrying the baby under the 
sinister scheme of mandates, devised by General Smuts and 
the group of English pacifists who brought into being 
President Wilson’s League of Nations. That society, having 
helped to keep us disarmed, though our own error was re- 
sponsible for making us believe that Peace could be maintained 
by Genevan meetings, crashed before 1938 leaving us face 
to face with Germany, now armed to the teeth. We all know 
how that peril was met and surmounted, by courage, the 
force of arms and the good comradeship of the U.S.A. and 
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Russia. But so great was the folly of our public men and 
those of the U.S.A. that another League of Nations was 
started; this time it is called UNO. This body, combined 
with the fact that owing to the mandate system we do not 
own Palestine and cannot order things in our own way, has 
produced the present impasse in the Holy Land, where there 
have been commissions, enquiries and endless interferences, 
. while the Jews of America have financed a fleet of rotten ships 
to bring emigrants to a country where there is no room for 
them. We have not seen it stated anywhere what this 
illegal Jewish immigration has cost the British people. But 
all this long-drawn business has brought in the Arab nations, 
who are now banded together to fight the Jews and to prevent 
them from sending in further reinforcements. 


THE responsibility for this disorder and bloodshed rests 
squarely on the shoulders of those who made the mess. These 

. are the busybodies who go in for inter- 
see a Aaya nationalism in the name of “ Peace,” and the 
ignorant people who have been deluded into 
supporting various societies like the League of Nations 
Union, now defunct. When we say “ ignorant,” we do not 
mean unlearned, on the contrary, half the support of these 
mischief-making bodies has come from bishops, clergy of 
all denominations and professors. Now the great and 
learned men who up to now have given their names to the 
support of UNO appear to be alarmed. They are surprised 
because a body composed of delegates from forty or fifty 
nations is incapable. The Archbishop of Canterbury recently 
went so far as to say that UNO is dilatory and ineffective. 
That is a great advance on the sayings of his two predecessors, 
who were both ardent internationalists. But did His Grace 
expect anything else from delegates who, each of them, 
has orders not to settle anything which may be derogatory 
to their country’s interests? And does he think that it is 
conceivable that such delegates could ever get anything 
done? Of course he cannot think anything so unlikely. 
In the meantime, Palestine is crumbling in flames. The 
Arabs will simply not submit to Jewish domination and the 
Jews have earned great Arab bitterness by a shocking 
massacre of women and children last month. We must 
remember that Palestine was at peace internally under 
Turkish rule for a very long time. Would the Turks consent 
to come back ? And would anyone now mind if short work 
was made of certain Jewish pretensions ? 


THE Communists have been beaten in Italy. That, perhaps, 
is the most important thing that has happened in Europe 
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: this year. There has been a great movement in 
ad b nes favour of alliance with Western rather than with 
Eastern Europe. In one way the Italians are 
lucky. In Signor de Gasperi they have a Prime Minister of 
unusual calibre. He is not only clever—all Italians are clever— 
but he has a very shrewd idea of the necessities of government 
in a modern state. The arrangements for the election were 
good. The electoral campaign ceased, by order, on Friday, 
April 16. Voting took place on Sunday, 18, and Monday, 19, 
and the illiterate voters were helped to identify the parties 
by pictorial description. News of the results were announced 
on April 21. Signor Gasperi took no chances about disorder 
or sabotage. Every prefect in Italy had alternative wireless 
telephony laid on as well as the ordinary lines. Besides the 
lice—and there were plenty of them—there was in every 
district liable to disturbance an armoured reserve under the 
orders of the military commander, who was responsible to 
the Minister of Defence for the maintenance of order. 
Further, the Prime Minister announced on the eve of the 
Poll that he would go all lengths, even to the stopping of 
the election, if there was any intimidation of voters. The 
Communists evidently knew they were unlikely to win, for, 
at the end of their electoral campaign they told their sup- 
porters to vote for the left-wing Socialists, who in Italy, as 
elsewhere, are their stooges. Milan was the storm centre 
and it was there that the contest was hottest. Milan has had 
a stormy political life, Socialist in the extreme, Fascist to 
the uttermost, anti-Fascist to the furthest limit—that of 
murder—Milan has always been ardent and fiery. This 
election has, however, been something new and, perhaps for 
the first time, the Milanese—and other Italians—have realised 
that politics are no game and that to play at them may be 
the destruction of a:country. The Catholics have taken a 
strong line in this election, even to the declaration that 
absolutions will be refused to those voting Communist. The 
Pope has no fancy for living behind the Iron Curtain and in 
the eastern zone of a divided Europe. 


THE wounds of France are healing. Thanks to the immense 
industry of the people and their grasp of their own practical 
affairs, and also to the Government’s abandon- 

Towards French ment of controls the French are nearly out 
it of the very serious economic situation they 
have been in since the war ended, catastrophe is averted. 
It is true that this is partly due to promised American help, 
to our own support of France with wheat and to the moral 
effect of this timely assistance. France will get 20 per cent. 
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of the Marshall help. The larger part of this is a free gift 
and is in raw materials and food. The remaining two-fifths 
will take the form of machinery for French agriculture and 
manufactures, these imports it is believed, will be financed 
by a loan and will at last give the Monnet Plan a chance 
of succeeding. As it is French land management and industry 
are producing much more food although prices are not yet 
lowered. And the much needed coal and coke is once more 
being imported. The French themselves are beginning to 
cheer up. They see daylight at last, it is faint, it is distant 
but it is, they believe, coming. It remains to be seen whether 
this happier condition will be at all shaken by the meeting 
of Parliament which is now reassembling. The Govern- 
ment has, during the last few months abandoned most 
socialistic methods of government and the recovery of France 
is partly due to this fact. But, of course, the Socialists do not 
like either the fact or the object lesson it has afforded. Price 
control and much of the rationing has stopped, wages have 
been pegged, profits have greatly increased. These facts have 
greatly dissatisfied both Socialists and Communists and have— 
to that extent—rendered the political future doubtful. The 
Italian elections will go far to settle these difficulties and the 
North African elections have already had a very satisfactory 
effect on public spirits in France. It is to be hoped that 
M. Schumann and his colleagues will remain at the head of 
affairs, but thisis not certain. The Communists dare not move 
because of General de Gaulle, whose reactions to disorder 
might be prompt. He keeps himself and his Rally sufficiently 
before the eyes of the public to trim the ship. 


By the middle of last month the policy of Soviet pin-pricks 
in Berlin and Vienna had already cost 15 lives (only one of 
: them Russian); and the -end is by no means 
Sein ont in sight. Last month’s phase began in Berlin, 
where new formalities affecting passenger and 

goods traffic were appropriately introduced on All Fools’ Day, 
after less than twenty-four hours’ prior notification to the 
British, American and French authorities concerned. A few 
days later the Russians gave us and the Americans notice 
to withdraw the road service crews stationed on the A utobahn 
from Berlin to the west, refused to renew passes for British 
and American telephone and telegraph engineers to cross 
into the Soviet sector of Berlin, and also refused renewal 
of the passes of British and American signals staff maintaining 
telephone and telegraph cables between Berlin and the west 
and stationed at Magdeburg and at Weimar respectively. 
In the case of Vienna trouble began on April 11, when Soviet 
troops stopped cars carrying British officers and soldiers at 
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a Russian check-post at the top of the Semmering pass on 
the go-mile road leading from the British zone to the Austrian 
capital. Similar measures were taken later against the 
Americans. 

The fifteen deaths occurred on April 5 when a Russian 
fighter collided in mid-air with a British passenger plane 
making ready to land at Gatow airport in the British sector 
of Berlin. Ten passengers (two of them American) and the 
British crew of four were killed, as well as the pilot of the 
Soviet fighter. What followed was significant in many 
respects. General Sir Brian Robertson, the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Germany, immediately announced that 
fighter escorts would be provided for British aircraft until 
he had an assurance from Marshal Sokolovsky, the Soviet 
Commander-in-Chief, that similar Soviet interference with 
British planes would not be repeated. An hour later Marshal 
Sokolovsky expressed his regret and assured the British 
Commander-in-Chief verbally that no Soviet action interfering 
with British aircraft using the air corridor to and from Berlin 
“was or is intended.’’ Following these assurances General 
Robertson cancelled instructions for the use of fighter escort. 
He also requested written confirmation of Marshal 
Sokolovsky’s assurances and proposed a Four-Power enquiry 
into the circumstances and causes of the air disaster. The 
Russians withheld the written confirmation which General 
Robertson requested and insisted that they would agree to 
no more than a joint Anglo-Soviet enquiry. At some stage 
during these proceedings London weakened—and the Soviet 
terms were accepted. Whereupon the Russians had the 
effrontery to appoint as their chief representative on the 
court of enquiry one General Alexandrov, who had already 
blamed the British air-crew publicly and in advance, suggested 
limiting witnesses to British and Soviet subjects. In the end 
we have held the enquiry without them and have found that 
the accident was due to the pilot of the Russian plane. 


THE meaning of the Berlin and Vienna crises is not clear. 
The immediate Russian demands relate to the movement of 
4 : passengers and goods. The Russians want 
cara age their own frontier officials to board inter- 

P  pational trains and examine documents instead 
of simply accepting a list of authorised travellers from Allied 
train officers. They want goods other than personal belongings 
to be tranported to the West only after Russian authorisation 
has been obtained. The first demand is characteristic of 
Russian formalism (Russians, Germans and Japanese are the 
most formalistic and red-tape bound nations on earth), and 
was presented with offensively short notice ; but in itself the 
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requirement of visas and other travel or transport documents 
of one kind rather than another need cause no particular 
trouble. The demand for Soviet control over Berlin’s goods 
traffic with the West is much less reasonable. 

Do the Russians want the Western Allies out of Berlin 
and Vienna? The answer is certainly, yes. Moscow wants 
a free hand in the two capitals in order to develop their 
political and strategic advantages within the larger framework 
of aggressive Communist policy. Immediate aims include a 
tighter Soviet grip on the two areas. What the Russians will 
do when quite free is indicated by recent developments in 
the Soviet zone of Germany. Here a wave of arrests of non- 
Communist politicians is in full movement. Students at 
Berlin University are told that they must study Communist 
doctrine or be cut off from normal issues of clothing and foot- 
wear. Elsewhere numbers of university students are being 
arrested. German lawyers are having their practices strin- 
gently limited. Complications are increasing and farmers 
evicted from their farms are being compelled to move at 
least 50 kilometres away so as to prevent their losses and 
hardships from arousing local sympathy where they are 
personally known. The Communist * “ People’s Police ” is 
being largely increased and new “ Action Committees ”’ (after 
the model which proved so effective during the Czechoslovak 
coup) are being formed. In Austria “ factory guards ’"— 
again like those which Communists under Moscow direction 
organised among the Czechs—are receiving free meals and 
£8 a week (nearly three times normal Austrian wages) with 
the object of increasing their numbers. Heavily armed and 
well provided with transport, they are certainly better found 
than the ill-equipped Austrian police. At the Zistersdorf 
oilfields alone, where 20 or so such guards could be justified, 
there are about a thousand of these designated legionaries of 
a future Communist revolution. All these hidden and little 
known developments are carefully dovetailed with formal 
Soviet moves, such as that of March 20, when Marshal 
Sokolovsky walked out of a meeting of the Control Council 
for Germany after accusing the Western Powers of under- 
mining quadripartite government in Germany and seeking to 
make it impossible. This step was followed a few days later 
by similar if less drastic wrecking action by the Soviet repre- 
sentatives in the Berlin Kommandatura. 


THE occasion for these moves may well have been the London 
discussions in Germany between the Western Powers which 
bp yy ended on March 6 with agreement in principle 
fen oa or on international control of the Ruhr, on the 
desirability of a federal form of government 
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for the three western zones, and on close economic co-operation 
between the French and the Anglo-American zones. This 
agreement undoubtedly brings nearer the division of Germany 
which has been forced on the West by the entire course of 
lin Soviet policy since the Potsdam conference of July, 1945. 


unts Each side has for some time been manceuvring for position 
heir with the object of throwing on the other side the blame for 
ork actual division when it comes. So far as Berlin and Vienna 
ea are concerned, the Russians have an obvious advantage in a 
will strategic position conceded when irresponsible optimism was 
; in felt in Washington and London as to future Anglo-American 
on- relations with the Soviet Union. The Russians are using 
at this advantage to the full in the present phase of their endea- 
nist vour to win the whole of Germany and Austria for Com- 
ot- munism. This endeavour is part of the great Soviet campaign 
ing to overthrow the West and establish world-wide Communist 
rin- tule. So far this campaign has been waged mainly by political 
lers means, with force used only in small amounts and where it 
at did not curtail the risk of a major conflict. 
and The question now is whether the Russians propose to 
are continue the struggle on the political plane or whether they 
is are ready to appeal to arms---or to press matters to the 
‘ter point at which arms alone can decide. In other words, have 
yak recent events in Berlin and Vienna represented mere Soviet 
— pin-pricks, or are they a prelude to other and far graver 
ion developments ? We can give no confident answer. But we 
ind are certain that no well-judged answer is possible which does 
ith not take account of facts which have largely escaped notice 
ind or comment in this country. The first is that Soviet forces 
ind around Berlin are reliably reported to number about a million, 
orf and to include Mongolian troops and roo or so of the heaviest 
ed, tanks. A second is that in recent months British administra- 
of tors in Berlin have found a notable change in the demeanour 
‘tle and conduct of their Russian opposite numbers. Concession 
nal is at an end; a Russian will not budge now from the strictest 
hal letter of his instructions; and very often embarrassed 
cil behaviour shows that the instructions which duty requires 
er- them to carry out is unpalatable. Next, trustworthy reports 
to for Berlin and the eastern zone say that Russians with families 
ter have been instructed to send their wives and children home ; 
re- the movement began some time ago, has been speeded up, 


and is apparently to be completed by May. Finally, there 

are warnings as to the size of the Soviet armed forces. The 
on United States Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Symington, 
ich stated on April 13 that the Soviet Union was building 12 
ple times as many military aircraft as the United States. And 
he on April 14 General Omar Bradley, United States Army 
Chief of Staff, stated that Intelligence reports showed that 
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the Russians now have more than 170 divisions fully pre- 
pared, with a further 95 available from Soviet satellite 
countries. 


Unity and firmness have enabled the Finns to do better 
than was feared in the negotiations that ended in the Soviet- 
Fi : Finnish Treaty of Friendship, Co-operation 
a and Mutual Aid which was signed in Moscow 

on April 6. Two passages in a broadcast on 
the treaty made three days later by the Finnish President, 
M. Paasikivi, summarise the underlying realities as responsible 
Finns see them. M. Paasikivi said :— 


** Although it must be considered that Finland has a right in 
principle to stay neutral during a war between other countries, we 
must remember that the rights guaranteed to the Soviet Union 
through the Peace Treaty, not only as regards the Porkkala base 
area but also regarding free transit along all roads and with all 
means between this base and the Soviet Union, give their own 
colouring to Finland’s neutrality.” 


And again :— 


“If we face realities we cannot imagine that, when it has been 
established that an attack on Finnish territory is threatening, the 
Soviet Union would sit with hands folded.” 


Against this background, the Finns managed to secure not 
inconsiderable concessions. The treaty expressly recognises 
the Finnish desire to remain outside the conflict of interests 
of the Great Powers. If Finland is attacked it is her duty to 
“fight to repulse the aggression.”” The same obligation 
rests upon her should an aggressor strike at the Soviet Union 
via Finnish territory. But the Russians have granted the 
Finns what is at least a surface concession by agreeing that 
Finnish forces are to confine their fighting within Finland’s 
own frontiers, and by undertaking that, should aid be 
required, the Soviet Union will not merely thrust it upon 
Finland but will arrange it with Finnish agreement. Similarly, 
there is to be consultation if a threat of attack is established. 
The treaty is nominally to guard against “‘ military aggression 
on the part of Germany or any State allied to the latter ’’—the 
phrase we have italicised being highly ambiguous, but not 
new, since it (or its equivalent) appears in other recent 
Soviet treaties. On the other hand, the Russians promise 
(for what this is worth) to keep their hands out of Finland’s 
internal affairs. Chicane and pressure regarding all these 
points must be expected from Moscow ; but on the whole the 
Kremlin: has acted with restraint. The terms granted to 
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Finland are much lighter than those imposed on the Soviet 
satellites. The fact that it has been necessary to sign a 
treaty with Russia at all is widely disliked by the Finns, 
most of whom, after two wars and two defeats by Russia 
within a decade, desire nothing but neutrality and wish to 
keep outside all international conflicts. But given the 
necessities of the situation, what has been signed might have 
been worse—provided that Russia observes its terms. It 
remains to see whether, how far, and for how long she will 
do so. 


Mr. ARTHUR HoRNER is the General Secretary of the Mine 
Workers Union. He controls the miners’ policy and their 
votes. He is a Communist and he therefore 
regards all questions through the iron spec- 
tacles provided by Marxism, which only differs from Socialism 
in being more outspoken and thorough. On April 6 he made 
a speech at Leicester to the National Union of Students’ 
Congress in which he gave his views on the aims and objects of 
education. These are, briefly, that there is no room in Eng- 
land for the ‘‘ educated gentleman.” ‘In future,” he said, 
according to a report in the Daily Telegraph, “‘ students must 
be educated to fit them for industry, and there had to be 
more actual workers, either by hand or brain, coming from 
the schools and the universities.” Whether the universities 
are suitable for transformation into technical industrial schools 
remains to be seen, but the degradation of the learning has 
already begun, and it is quite on Mr. Horner’s lines, with the 
result that the intellectual standard of the students is already 
greatly lowered. The examiners for the Civil Service are now 
appalled by those proposing to enter the public service. The 
Communo-Socialist aim in all this is clear: it is to do away witli 
any possibility of superiority or capacity. Politics, not 
competence, are to be the criterion. It has been demonstrated 
by our present Government that Socialist politics do not 
provide us with Cabinet Ministers of adequate calibre. Those 
who support the Government mean to see to it that the 
Bevins and Attlees are not outshone in the future. Ministers 
are—they must be—fully conscious of their own inadequacy 
for their tasks. But they mean to see to it that they are not, 
in the future, succeeded by anybody better. There is to be 
no more learning except in the art of government according 
to the school of Marx. Politics are to provide for the enslave- 
ment and management of the most ignorant men. In other 
words, the tallest poppies are to be struck down and the soil 
in which they grew is to be sterilised so that there will never 
be any more of them. This is the aim. It is not without a 
connection that while the great Czech University was being 
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purged of its learned members and its most promising stu- 
dents, the Socialist Government of Great Britain should be 
disfranchising the British universities and the City of London. 
No more Homo Sapiens, a return rather to tribal and savage 
ignorance. “ Brother, thy tail hangs down behind ! ” 


THE most astonishing aspect of the restoration of petrol for 
so-called pleasure motoring (which means, in effect, domestic 
3 chores) is doubly surprising because it has 
res not stimulated enraged protest in the House 
or in the Press. We refer to the fact that 

probably for the first time in history His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is deliberately enciting the public to break the law and, 
even worse, its word of honour. Motorists who are granted 
E coupons are required to specify with extreme and tedious 
exactitude the precise occasions for which the petrol is 
required. They are required to sign an undertaking that the 
petrol granted will be used for no other purpose whatsoever 
than the journeys listed in their application. Mr. Gaitskell 
now defends his refusal to grant the new Standard ration to 
motorists already in receipt of E and S coupons on the grounds 
. that they may use go miles worth of this petrol each month 
for pleasure motoring—for journeys other, that is, than the 
journeys listed in their applications. No motorist can do 
this without breaking a law and his word. Further, many 
do not receive 90 miles worth of E or S petrol each month, 
having honestly kept their demands to a bare minimum. 
Finally, most E and S coupon holders are not in any case 
granted all they legitimately require. In other words, the 
motorist who gains is the man who asks for twice as much 
E or S petrol as he needs and gets away with his application. 
The decent motorist suffers as all decent people must suffer 
in such a Rogues’ Paradise as the Government are now con- 
structing in unhappy England. 


CONSERVATISM 


III. CONSERVATIVE ECONOMICS 


In the course of its history the Tory Party has filled two 
distinct and apparently opposite roles. Throughout the 17th 
and 18th centuries it was the party of authority and strongly 
advocated what would be called to-day a state-controlled 
economy. Its response to Socialism in the latter half of the 
19th century was to stress the merits of a free economy. 
This does not mean that Conservatism has assigned to itself 
the very unheroic and un-British function of maintaining a 
fair balance between its opponents’ principles. It does mean 
that it has, however much the Conservative Party may try 
to forget it, an economic theory of its own in which the 
principles of authority and freedom both find due expression 
and are complementary. 

According to that theory the State has two distinct 
functions in matters of economics. The first is to set the 
objectives of national economic policy and to see that it 
satisfies certain fundamental needs. The broad purposes of 
economic policy are military security and the prosperity of 
the people. The second function of the State is to arbitrate 
between its subjects, settling their disputes by reference to 
these objectives. The State stands above private quarrels 
and rivalries, giving direction to what would otherwise be a 
disordered mass of contradictory purposes and interests. It 
fixes the rules of the game and enforces them. The one thing 
which it ought not to do is to take the field itself, if only 
because the disparity between its strength and that of any 
combination of its subjects is so great as to make a contest 
between them a mere fiasco. 

In the interests of national defence the State must ensure 
that its subjects do not fall into economic dependence on 
probable enemies, and are capable in a crisis of looking after 
themselves. Economic policy must therefore be subordinated 
to some extent to foreign policy and military strategy. No 
fallacy of Liberalism is greater than the assumption that it 
can never be right to allow politics to dominate commerce. 
A nation which is surrounded by water and lies just off a 
highly industralised and potentially warlike continent cannot 
afford to neglect its agriculture. If its agriculture is an un- 
economic industry it is its interest and its duty to support it 
out of national taxation. In the same way it cannot afford 
to trade exclusively or primarily with potential enemies 
which might at any moment cut off the supplies on which the . 
lives of its people and the succour of its armies depend. There 
is no better proof of the extent to which Liberal idealism is 
mere book-keeping than the way in which Liberals throw up 
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their hands in horror at any suggestion of official interference 
with the laws of supply and demand in international trade, 
To prefer cheap goods to national security is the choice of a 
traitor with a very short-sighted view of his own interests. 
The State must also use its power to ensure that its people 
do not starve or lose the skill and industry on which their 
prosperity depends by long periods of poverty and unemploy- 
ment. In this respect, however, the Conservative approach 
is radically different from that of the Left. The Left is pre- 
occupied with the need for avoiding unemployment, Con- 
servatives with the need for keeping people fruitfully employed. 
A man’s dignity is injured as deeply by an economic system 
which gives him useless or frivolous work as a means of 
avoiding the need to classify him as unemployed as it is by an 
economic system which allows him to rot in idleness. The 
Conservative seeks to anticipate unemployment by finding 
stable markets for national production. For this purpose it 
is again necessary to interfere with the laws of supply and 
demand. If the interference is carried too far, it will remove 
the stimulus of competition. No private industry can expect 
the State to assure a stable market for its products regardless 
of how badly or expensively they are produced. On the other 
hand no industry can be told to ensure reasonable remunera- 
tion, regular holidays and adequate social services to its 
workers, and at the same time be told that it must compete 
on equal terms with foreign producers who are at liberty to 
work their employees Io hours a day in insanitary conditions 
and to absolve themselves of all responsibility towards them 
as soon as they fall ill or die. Reciprocal tariff arrangements, 
the form of State intervention in economic life most con- 
sistently advocated by Tories, avoids both extremes. It 
puts a reasonable handicap on foreign competitors, but not 
so heavy a handicap as to protect the British producer 
altogether from the stimulating fear of competition. With a 
minimum of direct intervention in business it enables the 
State to determine to a large extent the character of the 
national economy and to satisfy the conditions of military 
security and national prosperity. If the national economy 
can be protected against whirlwinds from the ends of the 
earth the task of protecting it against local squalls is com- 
paratively easy. It still calls, however, for some action by 
the State. By reducing or increasing the bank rate it can 
encourage or discourage investment at will. When prices 
begin to fall to an extent which threatens a slump it can pump 
purchasing power into the community. Slumps can result, 
however, not merely from under-consumption but from the 
over-production of a particular line of goods. It is of course 
true, as Liberal economists continue to remind us, that there 
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is no limit to people’s capacity to consume. It is equally 
true that there is a limit to their capacity to consume tooth- 
brushes or umbrellas. Over-production of particular goods is 
to a great extent the result of inadequate information. Just 
as the State surveying the economic scene from an eminence 
sometimes fails to see the trees for the wood and is so pre- 
occupied with the general needs of the community as to be 
insensitive to its particular demands, so the private manu- 
facturer, preoccupied with satisfying a particular demand, 
cannot always foresee the effect of his own actions on the 
community at large. He has no interest in ruining society, 
and if the State keeps a clear and continuing picture of the 
whole national economy before his eyes he can make his 
private plans accordingly. The need for compulsion can to 
a large extent be overcome by information. It is charac- 
teristic of the Socialist approach to politics that until bitter 
catastrophe taught the Government the limits of effective 
compulsion it always preferred to control capitalists rather 
than to inform them. It used to regard contact between 
civil servants and business men as wicked and preferred to 
allow capitalism to produce its worst effects before stepping 
in to eradicate them by force. 

The second function of the State is judicial. Having 
presented a clear picture of the objectives of economic policy 
and satisfied the minimum conditions of defence and pros- 
perity it must leave the laws of economics to operate within 
this secure framework, holding itself in readiness to inter- 
vene when some conflict of interest arises, from the persistence 
of which the whole community may suffer. These conflicts 
of interest are usually between producers and consumers or 
producers and employers. The Socialist method of settling 
them is to concentrate power in the hands of the State. 
The State ceases to be umpire and goes on to the field. It 
discards its judicial authority and pits itself in unequal 
contest against its recalcitrant subjects. Claiming to be the 
best judge of their interests it controls the economic lives of 
the people in detail. It justifies this by maintaining that it is 
itself the people and that it is therefore logically impossible 
for it to oppress them. At best it is only the majority, and 
since it is incumbent on Socialists to believe that the majority 
was wrong until 1945, this can be no guarantee for its justice 
and impartiality. In fact the State is not even a majority. 
The process by which Socialism is imposed on a free economy 
is familiar. It begins by the transfer of ownership, not into 
the hands of the House of Commons or even into those of 
a Ministry, but usually into those of a board of independent 
persons who wield the powers of the State without being 
effectively subject to the control of Parliament or even liable 
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to cross-examination in Parliament. These people are gener- 
ally very worthy and the bitter attacks to which they are 
exposed in the professedly Conservative Press are neither 
just nor helpful. They are not, however, infallible. Either 
these independent boards will be moved by a genuine desire 
to show a profit on the year’s work, in which case it is conceiv- 
able that they will do so by overcharging the consumers (which 
is comparatively easy as there is no competition), or they 
will not care a rap for the economic success of the industry 
they control, in which case they are poor stewards of the 
nation’s wealth. In either case they are liable to error and 
likely to escape the consequences. Equally in their dealings 
with employees they have more power, but no stronger motive 
for generosity, than private employers. The State could not 
arbitrate in the Grimethorpe strike because it was a party to 
the dispute, but it could hint that the strikers-would not only 
be dismissed but condemned to permanent unemployment 
and the loss of unemployment relief. No one thought this 
suggestion tyrannical because it was made by the State. The 
State has for centuries been umpire, and as such it has had the 
respect of the players. Furthermore, it is stronger than all 
the players put together. 

The problem of organising industry is constitutional. It 
cannot be settled by concentrating all the power in one place. 
Conservatives believe in the control of private monopolies, 
not the creation of new and larger monopolies. They assign 
to the State the duty of enquiring into the conduct of all 
monopolies and semi-monopolies and of protecting the con- 
sumer where necessary by price control. In times where 
shortage creates natural monopolies they approve of rationing 
and of the regulation of prices, provided these controls are 
removed when there are enough goods to satisfy minimum 
needs and the opportunity of making more. The State can 
exercise none of these controls effectively, however, when it 
descends into the arena itself. 

The relations of employer to worker have been governed 
for the greater part of the last century by the Liberal fiction of 
contract and the Conservative institution of trade unions. 
The problem by which Britain is now faced, is whether 
this system can continue to work at all. A nice sense of . 
democratic delicacy prevents the Press from discussing the 
problem of authority in industry. It is a problem with which 
traditional Conservative thought has been much preoccupied 
and it requires separate treatment. 


T. E. Utiexe. 
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SOME MILITARY REALITIES 


THE recent appeal to the American Congress by President 
Truman for the re-enactment of Selective Service (Conscrip- 
tion) the demand for Universal Military Training appearing in 
the same message, the public warnings by General Eisenhower 
concerning American military unpreparedness, are signs at 
once ominous and reassuring. Ominous, because nothing 
short of the sense of imminent peril would have induced the 
Government of the U.S.A. to come forward with proposals 
bound to be unpopular, with warnings so as to stress their 
necessity, and with a new military policy, to a certain extent 
a reversal of the military policy pursued hitherto. 

Reassuring, because the hysteria over the atomic bomb, the 
bacteriological bomb, was causing grave disquiet to some of 
America’s most sincere friends. It looked very much as if 
America were in danger of plunging into a life and death 
struggle with Russia, suffering from an inverted Maginot Line 
mentality. Now we have General Eisenhower telling us that 
any war waged within the next few years is bound to be 
fought by substantially the same means and methods as were 
used in the last one. Every sane soldier had realised this 
before General Eisenhower had endorsed the truth with his 
own vast prestige. But the public at large, misled by cranks, 
faddists, and visionaries, had drifted into a military cloud- 
cuckoo land. Witness the campaign against conscription 
waged by a handful of British military wiseacres. 

Is there any real danger of the “‘ cold war ” against Russia 
developing into a “shooting war” within the immediate 
future? It is hard to say. Even the most trivial incident 
occurring between ourselves and the Russians—including 
America in “ ourselves ”’—is immediately magnified to such 
an extent that it is hard to distinguish whether there is real 
Russian “‘ aggression’ or not. Anyone with any sense knew 
that Russia had not gone into Poland or Czechoslovakia 
from any sense of disinterested love for these peoples. Her 
policy was just as Imperialistic as that of Nazi-Germany. 
She was in those countries for what she could get out of them, 
and would tolerate no other Governments than Governments 
subservient to her own policy and will.. Then why all the 
excitement when Russia does the things which -every 
knowledgeable person expects her to do ? 

The official theory seems to be that Russia, whatever her 
ultimate designs, is too exhausted to fight another war within 
the next few years, and will not face up to the danger of a 
new war if treated “‘ firmly.”’ But every other official theory 
concerning Russia having turned out to be wrong, this may 
be wrong too. Is Russia any more exhausted from the last 
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war than the British Empire? It hardly looks as if she is, 
It is not Russia who is running round hat in hand to the 
U.S.A. pleading for American money. Russia was invaded 
and we were not. But we depended upon trade and overseas 
markets to a far greater extent than Russia, and the tempo of 
our recovery depends upon the ¢empo of general recovery in 
Europe and elsewhere. But Russia is self-supporting to a far 
greater extent than Britain or even the U.S.A. Large tracts 
of her territories were systematically ravaged by the Nazi, 
But all that was three years ago—in the case of the Stalingrad 
area five years ago—and the Russians are in any case accus- 
tomed to living at far lower standards of life than our own, 
Moreover, Russia is still largely an agricultural country, and 
an agricultural country recovers rapidly from war devastation. 

It is certainly a very dangerous illusion to believe Russia 
“too exhausted ” to carry on a major war, and from her own 
standpoint, to delay the clash of arms, once she has decided 
this is inevitable, is to throw away solid and tangible advan- 
tages. At present, the advantages in the matter of “‘ prepara- 
tion ’’ are on her side. Ought she to wait until America has 
reintroduced conscription and completed her own rearmament? 
Or until the powerful Communist elements in France, Italy, 
and elsewhere who, in time of war, would be her most valu- 
able Allies, have been stifled by the American Aid programme, 
or rounded up by French, Italian, or other police ? 

If the warnings and demands put forward by President 
Truman are justifiable, then danger of war actually exists, 
and if war comes, although there will be many points of armed 
clash, Persia, Turkey, the Balkans, and Italy, it will be in 
Germany there will be fought the really decisive battles. 
Alike in Italy and in France, the start of any war against 
Russia within the next two years will mean risings by the 
Communist parties in these countries, and a state of civil war. 
Should Russia overrun Germany, the position of these Govern- 
ments would be hopeless, and even if at the outset they sup- 
pressed the Communists, the advance of the.Russian armies 
would be helped by Fifth Column activities upon a great 
scale. By large sections of the populace, the invaders would 
be hailed as comrades. These are the hard facts. 

Should Russia swamp Germany, France and the Low 
Countries, Italy and the Balkans might all collapse like so 
many sand castles, and Franco’s Spain might follow suit. 
It would mean a cataclysm comparable with the fall of the 
Roman Empire, and would end with Russia dominating the 
entire Continent of Europe from the White Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean, from Cape North to Cape Trafalgar, from the Black 
Sea to the Adriatic. It would mean the Russians seizing Sicily 
and massing on the Straits of Gibraltar, and a complete 
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reversal of our own last-war policy of invading Europe across 
the Sicilian ‘‘ bridge.” The Russians would threaten the 
invasion and conquest of Northern Africa across the Straits of 
Gibraltar, the Sicilian “‘ bridge ’’ and the land way from Syria. 

The position of the British Empire would be worse than 
in 1940. Even if the Navy warded off invasion, we should be 
exposed to long-range rocketing and to myriads of flying 
bombs, and kindred pleasantries. Experience shows the only 
real relief against such bombardment to be to seize the bases 
by armed force. Air bombing against these bases is costly 
and almost completely ineffective. In 1944 our aircraft went 
again and again over the German flying-bomb bases and 
bombed them upon a tremendous scale. But the flying bombs 
came over in unabated measure until, with the advance of 
our armies, these bases fell into our hands. 

Although the dangers of a knock-out from flying bombs 
and rockets are undoubtedly exaggerated, the ordeal would 
be appalling. It would mean waste of life and resources upon 
a ruinous scale, and our only hope of salvation to wait till 
American rearmament was sufficiently advanced for a large- 
scale land attack upon these bases. 

We should also face attacks by Russian aircraft and sub- 
marines, and formidable food and industrial difficulties. At 
the present juncture, our food situation is far from good, and 
we have grave shortages of raw materials. These difficulties 
are due to the lack of the means of paying for imports, and are 
the result of financial policy. But in time of war, although we 
might get Lease-Lend from America, the military difficulties 
in the way of import, assuming the Russians to have been 
permitted to dominate Europe, would be formidable. The 
best we could expect would be a war lasting for years and from 
which Britain would emerge with most of her cities in ruins, 
her wealth dissipated, even if America were finally victorious. 

To save Europe, and ourselves, we must prevent Russia 
from dominating Germany. Given decisive victories in 
Germany, France, Italy, the Low Countries, all could be held, 
their Governments could be trusted to master their own internal 
dangers, they could become powerful factors in helping the 
general counter-offensive of the Allies against the Russians. 
The same applies to Turkey, Greece, and the Balkans. The 
West of Europe once safe spells safety to Eastern Europe too. 
The danger to Northern Africa becomes completely ruled 
out, and so also the danger to Franco’s Spain, all of which 
means that the resources saved from the Communists are 
added to our own side, and the general burden upon Britain 
and America thereby eased. The war cheapened and shor- 
tened. But how are we to achieve decisive victory in 
Germany ? 
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Speaking at the public hearing of witnesses before the 
Senate Armed Forces Committee, March 24, Dr. H. Compton, 
Nobel prize-winning nuclear physicist, who helped to develop 
the atomic bomb, described its usefulness as limited to retalia- 
tion and the destruction of a limited number of strategic 
targets in the territory of an aggressor nation. Mr. Kenneth 
Royall, U.S. Secretary of the Army, said, cautiously, “ The 
atomic bomb is not as effective as a great many people think, 
it being adapted especially for concentrated targets.” 

The outbreak of a war between Russia and the Western 
Democracies would certainly mean large-scale attacks by 
Allied aircraft on strategic targets in Russia herself, and 
atomic bombs would assuredly be used. But such attacks 
are bound to be anticipated by the Russians themselves, and 
met by evacuations of civilians and dispersals of vital war- 
factories. Their effect would thus be limited, and there 
would be no chance whatever of the knock-out blow popu- 
larly expected from the use of atomic bombs. For tactical 
bombing against dispersed columns of Russian troops, atomic 
bombs would be almost useless, very much less effective 
than bombs of the normal type. But when it comes to normal 
bombing against Russian troops, neither we nor the Americans 
are anything like so well off as we were against the Germans. 

In 1944 we landed our troops in Normandy under cover of 
an overwhelming air superiority, a superiority of roughly 
100-I, our attacks impinged only against a fraction of the 
German Army, more than half of which was locked in a life 
and death struggle against the Russians. But with all this 
vast air superiority, and despite that we were only up against 
a fraction of the German Army, we found the campaign very 
hard going. We made attacks which were costly, and at 
Arnhem and in Von Rundstedt’s Ardennes offensive, we, 
and the Americans, sustained some very nasty reverses. Yet 
all this was with the aid of an air force totalling 28,000 combat 
*planes operated and serviced by 1,300,000 men, not to speak 
of the men and women employed in aircraft factories. 

We not only do not possess 28,000 combat machines to-day, 
nor the 1,300,000 strong personnel needed to operate and 
service them, the factories which produced these huge air 
forces have, to a very large extent, been reconverted to peace 
purposes, and their operatives reconverted too. We have 
neither the vast air forces nor the means of replacing them 
swiftly. To build up air forces on the scale of the last war will 
mean an industrial mobilisation lasting many years. The 
aircraft we have are superior in types and performance to 
those which took the air im 1944. But we have not got nearly 
enough of them. In the Battle for Germany we shall come up - 
not against a fraction of the Russian Army but against the 
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Russian main armies, and we shall have nothing like the 
same crushing and overwhelming air superiority we enjoyed 
in 1944-45. If we have an effective air superiority of 2 
or 3 to I, we can esteem ourselves very fortunate, an air 
superiority of 100-I may be attained after many years of 
effort, but it is hopeless to count upon anything like this at 
the outset of a war with Russia. 

To hold Germany we must hold the line of the Elbe, but 
to hold this line will mean ground forces on a far larger scale 
than anything at present contemplated. We should probably re- 
quire some 70 Allied divisions to do this. Assume the Russians 
to start by infiltrating forward in small dispersed columns 
along a front extending very many hundreds of miles. To 
hold up such an advance by bombing, with the limited 
numbers of aircraft available, or likely to be available for 
many years to come, will be hopeless. Not even the fastest 
aircraft can be in two places at the same time. By hypo- 
thesis the Russians infiltrate forward and establish a “‘ pocket ” 
in the line of defence. Squadrons of our limited air forces 
are promptly sent to “‘ bomb the intruders to hell.” The 
Russians whilst this is going on infiltrate somewhere else, and 
establish a new “ pocket.’”’ All this is going on simultaneously 
along a front hundreds of mileslong. You no sooner switch over 
your aircraft to deal with a particular hole punched in your 
defences than a dozen similar holes open in your defences 
elsewhere. 

This was the system by which the Russians defeated the 
highly organised and powerful German defence on the Eastern 
Front in the last war, and unless we study these lessons and 
take them to heart, all the ‘‘ lessons’ learnt so laboriously, 
and at such great cost, on the West Front, are likely suddenly 
to get turned upside down. The attack by infiltration can 
only be met by a powerful cordonning system by large ground 
forces. We saw this in the Ardennes offensive, which was 
carried out only by a remnant of the German Army, we shall 
see it in terms of ruinous defeat at the hands of a full-strength 
Russian Army unless we grasp the need in time. 

The vital military need of the present juncture is the 
transformation of the Territorial Army from a second line 
reserve army, unlikely to be ready until we are already beaten, 
into a first line striking force, and similar measures must be 
taken by the Americans. We cannot afford to start a war 
with Russia with the loss of Germany. That is the catastrophe 
to which we are heading. 


““ WATCHMAN.” 


AMERICAN NEWS 


THE once great American Democratic Party is in a state of 
disintegration. That is the most outstanding feature of the 
political scene in the United States as it faces the most perilous 
period of its history. After sixteen years in office during which 
it weathered a great depression and a great war, it is deemed 
unfitted to guide the nation in the face of a great challenge, 
If there were no Russian problem, no danger that the United 
States might find itself, were its course not clear and deter- 
mined, standing alone in a hostile world, President Truman 
and the Democratic Party would have some chance of success, 
But in the face of the present crisis public opinion is turning 
away from weakness and division though it is not yet certain 
what it will turn to. 

Whoever the next occupant of the White House will be, 
however, he will not be Mr. Truman. The Republican Party 
have at times shown a knack of snatching defeat from the 
jaws of victory, but it would require genius of the highest 
order if it failed to win the Presidential elections this Novem- 
ber. Mr. Truman may even fail to get the Democratic 
nomination. Since the turn of the century Presidents who 
have served one term have invariably been renominated fora 
second term even when, as in the case of President Hoover, 
their defeat appeared inevitable. But it has not always been 
so: there have been eight Presidents in the nation’s history 
who were not renominated. The Washington cocktail party 
joke, ‘‘I wonder what Truman would do if he were alive,” 
gives the measure of his fall from grace in the eyes of those 
closest to the political scene. It used to be said that any man 
who entered the White House would either grow or swell. 
Mr. Truman has done neither. He remains the same kindly 
well-meaning man people cannot help liking. There is little 
personal animosity towards him even among the Southerners. 
He has inspired neither the devotion nor the hatred which 
President Roosevelt inspired. He is just felt to be inadequate. 
What- is being said about him might be summed up in a 
sentence: He has not proved big enough to be a successful 
statesman nor small enough to be a successful politician. 
When his political burial has been accomplished he will at 
least deserve the epitaph, “‘ Here lies a man who did his 
best.” 

Mr. Truman’s troubles have been mounting upon him 
since the new year. The Southerners are threatening to 
secede. The city bosses have decided that President Truman’s 
name at the head of the list of Democratic Party candidates 
for congressional and local offices will be a liability rather 
than an asset. With some other name the local candidates 
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might win even if the Presidency was lost. The leading 
Trades Union leaders have endorsed him but without enthu- 
siasm. The extreme left, the crypto-communists, the pacifists 
and the lunatic fringe have already deserted to Henry Wallace. 
The progressive wing are wistfully looking for someone else. 
Two of President Roosevelt’s sons have come out for General 
Eisenhower who cannot, however hard he tries, deny himself 
out of the running. The Republicans, who saw him first, 
were turned down flatly in terms which applied to the 
Democrats too. But so strongly do the Democrats desire a 
name which can hold their diverse segments together as 
President Roosevelt was able to do that the effort to draft 
him willy-nilly continues. 

The leader of one of the most powerful Democratic political 
machines, Colonel Jacob Arvey, who controls the Chicago 
area, told a recent visitor that the President “‘ has lost public 
confidence, and there is little he can do about it.” He had 
nothing against Truman personally, but he wanted to win. 
“T will back any man who will not be a millstone around the 
necks of the State and local Democratic candidates. I could 
vote for the nomination of Chief Justice Fred Vinson, of 
Associate Justice William Douglas, or Senator Alben Barkley 
of Kentucky.” 

The city bosses want to discard Mr. Truman because he is 
not a winner. The leaders of the Democratic South object to 
him on grounds of policy. They are opposed to his Civil 
Rights programme, that is to say his programme for giving 
the Federal Government authority to deal with lynching and 
racial discrimination. At its worst this opposition is based on 
the desire to maintain white supremacy in the South ; at its 
best on a belief that the State Governments were doing a 
satisfactory job and that there was no justifiable ground for 
Federal interference with State rights. All believe that the 
move was partly inspired by a desire to placate the Northern 
Democrats, on the assumption that the South would not vote 
Republican anyhow. The Southerners say that they are 
tired of being taken for granted and will show that they, too, 
must be wooed if a Democratic candidate wants to win. 
They could, by withholding their electoral votes give the 
Presidential election to the Republicans. Under the American 
Constitution, it should be remembered, the President is not 
elected by direct vote, but by electors voted for in each state 
normally pledged to one particular Democratic or Republican 
candidate. 

Had Mr. Truman been more adroit, this Southern revolt 
might have been avoided without giving offence to the Nor- 
thern Democrats, including the negro members. He could 
have conferred with the Southern leaders, congratulated them 
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on the progress which they had made in stamping out lynching 
(the average has been reduced to one a year) and asked their 
advice on how that progress might be continued and expanded. 
Southern extremists and Northern fanatics might not have 
been fully satisfied, but the great middle ground of Democratic 
strength would have been preserved. 

The President’s lack of political finesse, and his inability 
to hold the sectional vote, might be illustrated by a more 
trivial example. One of President Roosevelt’s great cam- 
paign assets was his dog Fala. He once made a political 
speech in which the central point was a mock-serious defence 
of Fala against Republican attack. The dog-lover vote was 
almost impregnably pro-Roosevelt. The Republican candi- 
date in the 1944 election, Mr. Dewey, tried to counter the 
political influence of President Roosevelt and his Scottie by 
pictures of himself and his Great Dane. The attempt 
boomeranged when the Democrats asked, “‘ Do you want a 
big man and a little dog, or a little man and a big dog?” 
President Truman was given a Scottie as a present, named 
reminiscently “ Feller.” Puppies are undoubtedly a nuisance 
until trained, but if the new pet was to be banished ignomin- 
iously from the White House it was poor tactics to permit its 
arrival to be heralded with a flood of news photographs. The 
dog lover vote was outraged. 

There were more creditable occasions on which the 
President could have played politics but did not. He 
reversed his stand on the partition of Palestine, though this 
would clearly cost him vital votes in New York, Illinois and 
Pennsylvania, where the Jewish population is concentrated. 
He vetoed a tax-reduction bill, though high taxation is not a 
vote-catching policy. In fact at times the President almost 
appeared to mean it when he repeated the phrase of Henry 
Clay, ‘‘ I would rather be right than President.” 

A sign that the President’s chances are not considered 
particularly rosy by his close associates was provided by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Clinton Anderson. He is 
resigning his Cabinet post to run as Senator for New Mexico. 
A Cabinet post is usually considered preferable to a seat in the 
Senate. But a safe Senate seat is undoubtedly better than 
being merely an ex-Cabinet member. Another sign is that the 
President is finding it increasingly difficult to persuade any- 
body to run with him as Vice-President. The Vice-Presiden- 
tial candidate, like the Presidential candidate, is chosen by the 
party convention, but the latter’s wishes are usually taken 
into consideration. One of those approached is said to have 
rejected the proposal with the remark, ‘‘ Who wants to play 
second fiddle to a second fiddle.” 

The Vice-Presidency is not an important post unless the 
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President happens to die. The story runs, ‘‘ There were once 
two brothers. One of them ran away to sea and the other. 
became Vice-President. Neither was ever heard of again.” 
But nevertheless the Republicans will run into no similar 
— in finding a man to take the second place on their 
“ ticket.” 

The one field in which President Truman has admittedly 
done well is that of foreign policy. Historians will undoubt- 
edly regard the outstanding event of his administration as 
being the initiation and adoption of the European Recovery 
Programme. But E.R.P. was a bipartisan policy, and the 
President will get little credit for it. The Act finally passed 
was the handiwork of Senator Vandenberg far more than that 
of the Administration. Even the Foreign Policy field has its 
glaring exception in Palestine. The President marched up 
the hill playing politics, and marched down the hill playing 
safe. It was to his credit that he saw the dangers of enforcing 
partition before it was too late, but if he had not first advanced 
he would not have had to retreat. 

Speaking generally current foreign policy will not be an 
issue in the elections except with Henry Wallace, the third 
party apologist for the Soviets. But past foreign policy is 
very much a present issue. The blame for the present situa- 
tion is being heaped upon the Democratic Admunistrations of 
the past for their policies at Yalta and Potsdam, and for their 
appeasement of a nation which declines to be appeased. 

Appeasement, however, is still the policy of Henry Wallace. 
Shortly before the new Soviet Ambassador Panyushkin left 
Moscow for Washington, he called upon the American 
Ambassador, General Bedell Smith. Panyushkin showed 
great interest in the coming political campaign. The American 
Ambassador ran through the list of candidates. “ But you 
have left out the name of the most powerful Presidential 
contender, Mr. Henry Wallace,’ Panyushkin declared. If 
this represents a prevalent Soviet view of Mr. Wallace’s 
chances, it may help to explain recent Soviet policies. Mr. 
Wallace, though far from being the most powerful Presiden- 
tial candidate, may do better than expected. He is famous 
as the producer of a hybrid corn and he has successfully built 
up a hybrid following. It ranges from the avowed Com- 
munists to the extreme isolationists who can no longer find 
a haven within the Republican party ranks. When the polls 
are over Mr. Wallace may be found to have piled up 10,000,000 
votes in a total of 50,000,000 or so. 

In one respect Mr. Wallace is ahead of his rivals. He 
already has a Vice-Presidential candidate, Senator Glenn 
Taylor. Senator Taylor’s clowning usefully supplements Mr. 
Wallace’s deadly earnestness and gives added strength to the 
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third party ticket. Wallace, for example, would attack the 
sending of steel to Saudi Arabia on economic and political 
grounds. Senator Taylor, in a Senate speech, declared that 
King Ibn Saud kept two separate harems and needed the 
steel to build a railway so that he could shuttle back and 
forth between the two. 

The National Republican Convention which assembles on 
June 21 in Philadelphia to pick a Presidential candidate who 
is almost certain to win, is in many respects the most impor- 
tant gathering which will take place this year. It will consist 
of delegates from the 48 states, roughly varying in number 
with the states’ population. In about two-thirds of the states 
the delegates are picked by the party leaders, but in the other 
third by the party members who vote for them in party 
“elections” known as primaries. The delegates for each 
state are usually pledged to particular candidates Some- 
times so many are pledged to one particular candidate that 
his selection as Presidential candidate is assured. This year, 
however, there is more than usual uncertainty. 

The Republican candidate with most pledged delegates, 
but by no means a majority, is Governor Tom Dewey of 
New York. He was the candidate four years ago and was 
defeated. Defeated candidates have not usually been chosen 
again, with some notable exceptions such as William Jennings 
Bryan, the most defeated Presidential candidate in American 
history. Dewey is rated a shrewd politician surrounded by 
clever political advisers. Senator Taft of Ohio is next in line. 
Nobody has ever accused him of adjusting his views to polit- 
ical circumstances. Dewey is an outright supporter of the 
Marshall plan. Taft is a qualified supporter. 

Harold Stassen, the youngest contender, has his youth and 
energy to recommend him. He carries the banner of the late 
Wendell Willkie and attracts much the same Republican 
following. If the war clouds continue to gather, the idea 
of a General in the White House may find more favour. 
General Eisenhower would be the public’s first choice, but 
he has refused to run. MacArthur’s record in the war and 
as American pro-Consul in Japan are his chief assets. 

These four candidates may between them create a dead- 
lock in the Republican Convention. If that occurs a com- 
promise candidate will be sought. The most likely is Senator 
Vandenberg of Michigan, who shares with Secretary of State 
Marshall the credit for presenting the world with a united 
American foreign policy in an election year. Harold Stassen 
would support him and be ready to run with him as Vice- 
Presidential candidate. They would present a powerful 
and encouraging combination. 

DENYS SMITH. 


GREECE TO-DAY 


On April 27, 1942, the Moscow Broadcasting Station addressed 
the Greek people: “‘ You have fought unarmed,” it said, 
“an enemy armed to the teeth. . . . We thus gained time to 
prepare our defence. As Russians and as men we are grateful 
to you.”” May one suggest that, as a token of this gratitude, 
an order from the Kremlin should be addressed to Tirana, 
Belgrade and Sofia ? 

It has been placed beyond any doubt by the investigations 
of the United Nations’ Commission that, apart altogether 
from arms and ammunition, the Greek bandits have been 
receiving from across the northern frontier every kind of 
assistance and were this to be withheld the whole iniquitous 
conspiracy would be suppressed and Greece, which at one 
period in the war was our only Ally, would be left in peace to 
lick her wounds. As an example of what the northern neigh- 
bours are doing we may take the experience of the civilian 
population of the Gramos district who were compelled to 
accompany the rebels into Albania—to be subsequently 
repatriated, as the Albanians had no wish to feed them— 
they perceived that the hospitals were full of bandit wounded, 
1,600 of whom were then moved on to hospitals in Yugoslavia. 
It is known, by the way, that all the doctors with the. rebel 
forces are Slavs. 

In many parts the rebels have chiefly occupied them- 
selves with the looting of cattle and have forced the shepherds 
to drive them across the frontier. Anyone who, like myself, 
has spent some time in Albania will be familiar with the 
wretchedly emaciated animals that one as a rule finds in that 
country, and even when an Albanian peasant is in charge of 
four or five haggard sheep and a cow of the most abject 
appearance he takes the precaution of having a rifle on his 
back, for his fellow-countrymen are anxious to acquire those 
poor creatures. Thus it is natural that cattle from across the 
Greek frontier are received with enthusiasm. 

The rebels are probably about 25,000 in number, but the 
geography of Greece—so much of it wild mountains and 
ravines—is such that 10,000 men could terrorise the entire 
country; and the task of the Greek army, even with the 
equipment they obtain from Britain and America, has been 
arduous in the extreme. It was hoped by their enemies that, 
after eight years of war, they would become tired of resisting. 
That has not been the case. For instance I happened to 
witness one morning the arrival in a village near the frontier 
of a long and miserable procession, weary, starved, unshaven 
Men in a seemingly endless column that, like an obscene 
serpent, poured itself along the cobble stones. These men 
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were tied by various thongs to one another, but most of them 
paid no attention to their partners. They had been rounded 
up in the mountains by the Greek army, and every now and 
then a soldier, almost as weary-looking as the prisoners, 
marched alongside. Occasionally in the procession one caught 
sight of a man whose countenance was that of an idealist, 
but the majority were, it was obvious, as dull as metal which 
has not been polished. Here and there one saw young men, 
some of them so young that they should have been playing 
at bandits with other boys instead of being in the company 
of these armed rebels. 

By the courtesy of an officer I was admitted to the inter- 
rogation of some of these youths and in every case their story 
was found to be perfectly true—they had been surrounded, 
after nightfall, in their villages and compelled to join the 
bandits with the threat that if they proved recalcitrant it 
would be made extremely disagreeable for any relatives who 
had remained at home. Small wonder that the rumour of 
such methods has produced a mass-flight from the frontier 
villages into towns where the authorities can afford adequate 
protection. But is it not also wonderful that, in spite of this, 
the industry and perseverance of the peasant has now brought 
back the area under cultivation to 98 per cent. of what it was 
in 1938? The peasant only asks to be left in peace so that 
he may cultivate his olives, his currants and tobacco. Ancient 
Greece gave to the world some of its greatest sculpture ; if 
Phidias were now alive he would carve the figure of a con- 
queror, a simple peasant... . 

The Greek is most emphatically an individualist, one to 
whom Communism is anathema. No one was more aware of 
this at the last General Election than the leaders of the Com- 
munist Party. These elections were supervised by observers 
from Britain, America and France who came at the invitation 
of the Greek Government—Russia refused to send anyone 
on the plea that such an act would be to interfere with Greek 
sovereignty, a transgression at which they notoriously shudder. 
If the Greek Communists had, like the other parties, gone to 
the polls it would have been seen how scanty were their su 
porters. They therefore thought it more prudent to abstain 
and the total number of abstentions—so the observers most 
scientifically calculated—amounted to 9°3 per cent., which, 
besides Communists, included those who were ill or who 
stayed away through indifference. The Communists then 
thought it was logical to exclaim that they were the true 
exponents of democracy and they proceeded to beat up a 
good many people for not sharing their so-called democratic 
opinions. 

No one with any knowledge of the Serbian peasant on his 
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small holding can believe him to nourish Communist ideas 
and the same goes for the dour Bulgar. The small minority 
which, having the army in its control, has usurped power in 
those countries and in Albania has been hopeful of being able 
to repeat this success in Greece and the few Greek Communists 
have relied upon their assistance, with Russia, of course, 
calling the tune. By the way, the bandits, as in a Russian 
regiment, have always over them a political commissar, and 
these functionaries are not popular with the ordinary bandits, 
if only because the captured women have usually to be 
placed at the disposal of these persons. The women carried 
off are not only girls but very often the wives of men who have 
volunteered to fight in the government ranks. 

The American Mission has now agreed to equip 50,000 
Home Guards—probably an adequate number—so that it 
will no longer be necessary for the inhabitants of a village to 
leave it deserted and the fields untilled. These Home Guards 
—trained ex-service men—will work by day in the fields with 
a rifle, in case of necessity, on their backs. Britain still has 
a small military force in the country and most experienced 
advisers, under Sir Charles Wickham, with the gendarmerie ; 
the U.S. have brought in a certain number of officers as 
observers and advisers. They are reluctant to take the grave 
step of bringing in their troops, but if that should become 
necessary it will happen. The Communists, of course, con- 
tinue to denounce the Americans for infringing Greek 
sovereignty. Thus when a modification of the taxes had been 
quite amicably agreed upon by the Greek Government and 
the American Mission, the announcement of this measure 
happened to be made by the Americans an hour or so before 
the Government announcement, which, as the Communists 
screamed, was palpable proof that the Government was 
America’s obedient slave! . . . America has not the least 
intention of losing her freedom of movement in the eastern 
Mediterranean, one of the reasons being that her great pipe- 
line from Saudi-Arabia, which will deliver more oil at a 
greater distance than any other line in the world, will run to 
the Mediterranean coast. This is unquestionably the most 
important business development abroad ever undertaken by 
Americans. 

It has now fortunately been realised in the West that the 
policy of laissez-faire would have a deplorable result. Let the 
British Government announce that the Agreement of March, 
1939, guaranteeing Greece’s territorial integrity, remains and 

ill remain in force. 

As one contemplates the lie of the land on parts of this 
750 miles of rugged frontier one is less and less attracted to 
the policy of a row of forts which has been put forward by one 
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school of thought. These strongholds would, in far too many 
cases, be situated under and at the mercy of higher ground, 
so that tranquillity will not return to this region until there 
has been a rectification of the frontier. Nor would this be 
an injustice to the northern neighbours ; in the case of the 
Rhodope mountain frontier of Bulgaria it would be the 
undoing of an injustice committed many years ago, for the 
population of that part of Eastern Roumelia was clearly 
Greek. In the case of Albania nothing can have been more 
Greek than, for instance, Korytsa, the chief town of Northern 
Epirus. All the schools, founded by sons of the town who had 
gone abroad and prospered, were Greek. When I was there 
they had been forcibly closed by the Albanian authorities 
who recognised the total inadequacy of their own language 
for anything beyond the most elementary teaching ; they had 
therefore imported a Frenchman who for a year would read 
to the boys a novel by Anatole France, after which it was 
thought they would be able to continue their education in 
French. Some parents preferred to send their sons across to 
the Greek island of Corfu and this plan was adopted even by 
some of the Muslim. I can think of no reason why the dis- 
trict of Northern Epirus should remain in the possession of 
the barbaric Albanians who have never ceased to collaborate 
from there with the bandits. 

But, you will ask, is all the blame on one side ? It is not. 
There are at this moment more than 800 persons sentenced 
to death—and very rightly so—in Greek prisons. The 
Government has hitherto been reluctant to carry out the 
sentence because extreme left-wing sympathisers in Britain 
and the United States have always invoked the Varkiza 
Agreement of 1945 which stated that bygones should be by- 
gones, the rebels handing over their arms—which they flag- 
rantly omitted todo. There has of late been a salutary change 
in Anglo-American public opinion and the common criminal 
in Greece will no longer be spared. His fellow-countrymen 
must also harden their hearts and treat the criminal less 
leniently than heretofore. This applies to the judges who are 
honourable men whom no one suspects of corrupt practices, 
but everyone, from the judges downward, is conscious that 
Greece is a poor country and that if a man is punished as 
theoretically he should be this might cause him to be broken 
for life and the Greek is by nature all too merciful. 

This quality of mercy was much in evidence at the time 
of the Italian collapse, when the Germans compelled the 
troops of their beaten Ally to march through the streets of 
Athens, where the Herrenvolk looked forward to popular 
resentment being vented against Mussolini’s men who had 
fallen upon a friendly country and brought upon it a great 
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deal of suffering. But when the Athenians beheld those 
hopeless, woebegone Italian soldiers they pitied them and 
loaded them, to the disgust of the Germans, with cigarettes 
and fruit. ‘‘ The storm has come to an end,” said Paul 
Valéry in 1922, “ but our fears are infinitely more precise 
than our hopes.’”’ Let us make it not only our hope but our 
unshakable resolve that this ancient and glorious little country 
shall survive. 

Who will say that we should not do our utmost to assist 
the Greek nation to survive ? We are infinitely their debtors 
for what in other days they gave to the world and their stead- 
fastness can nowhere be better studied than in the famous 
Twelve Islands, the Dodecanese, which now at long last have 
been happily joined to the Motherland. Themselves the 
purest of Greeks it was the lot of these islanders to be in the 
Roman and then the Byzantine Empire. They withstood the 
fury of Demetrius, the general of Alexander the Great, when 
he besieged them and in gratitude to the gods they erected 
that statue, known as the Colossus, which was one of the 


} seven wonders of the ancient world and of such magnitude 


that the remains of it, shattered by an earthquake and by 
corsairs, required for its removal some 900 camels. Victorious 
in that siege the people of the Dodecanese were doomed to 
suffer at the hands of Emmanuel Palzologos in 1480 when he 
offered them their lives and property and many privileges if 
they would surrender, but informed them that if they refused 
—and they did refuse—he had already prepared 8,000 stakes 
on which to impale all the men over ten years of age. 

From 1308 to 1522 the Dodecanese were under the Knights 
of St. John, who did not set the islanders a good example. 
Although they had taken the vows of chastity, poverty and 
obedience they too often lived a dissolute life, excusing them- 
selves on the ground that they were exposed to so many perils 
which prevented them, as a rule, from attaining the age of 40. 
Some of them, disguised as Turks, harassed the commerce of 
Venice at sea; they took no prisoners and were bound to 
kill any Turk who fell into their hands, even if he was worth 
6,000 ducats for ransom. The discipline imposed upon the 
Knights was in some respects stern, for at the Pope’s command 
one had to give up one’s concubine within 40 days; on the 
other hand, one could obtain exemption from keeping watch 
on the three harbour towers at Rhodes by supplying the 
watchers regularly with wine. 

Then came the Turks who, so long as the taxes were paid, 
left the islanders a good deal to their own devices. The people 
of barren Calymnos and the little isle of Symi,*who dive for 
sponges, some of which they gave to the Turks, enjoyed{on 
that account some special privileges. One of them was to 
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have their own police and when the authorities sent a police. 
man to Symi he was refused admission and finally the matter 
was settled to everyone’s satisfaction by a barge in the harbour 
being placed at his disposal. He lived in it and never went 
ashore. Symi, the ship-building island, is a good example of 
the islanders’ loyalty to tradition, for it was they who built 
the warships of Agamemnon and, centuries later, the swift 
vessels used by the Greek Provisional Government in the War 
of Independence of 1821. 

After the Turks the Italians, who were enthusiastically 
helped by the natives to turn out the Turks, the Italian general 
having made a speech in which on his honour as a Christian 
and an officer he promised that the Italian occupation was a 
temporary measure. But in 1919 by the Treaty of Lausanne 
the islands were ceded to Italy with the proviso that a ple 
biscite should be held—it was not held—after 15 years. One 
can understand that the Italians were fascinated by the 
Dodecanese ; according to Homer, Rhodes, the largest of 
them, was watered by Zeus with a rain of gold—lemons, 
oranges, grapes and olives grow in profusion ; roses bloom 
for ten months of the year and during every month the purple 
bougainvillea flows over hedges and up the sides of the 
brightly painted houses. But while the Italians erected a 
good many tasteful buildings they were less benevolent to 
the natives. It was their policy to colonise the islands and to 
drive out the natives: the population of Symi fell from 27,000 
to 7,000, while after six years the 25,000 of Calymnos had been 
reduced to half that number. And how true to their faith 
were the men of Calymnos when the Italians desired to make 
the Greek Orthodox Church autocephalous, so that, like the 
Uniate Church in Ruthenia, it would in that weakened con- 
dition incline towards Rome. The men of Calymnos staged 
an ecclesiastical strike, closing their churches for three years, 
except, when the Italians closed the schools, to’ use them 
clandestinely, for the children’s lessons. 

During the war these islands changed hands several times; 
when the 60,000 Italians surrendered to the 5,000 Germans in 
1943 the whole group fell into German possession. In Leros, 
the most fortified island, the British in one half of it had to 
yield to an overwhelming mass of Germans. Young Lord 
Jellicoe, then a major, came over that night to see the 
brigadier. Unaware of what had happened he found himself 
among a crowd of Germans, but he had sufficient presence of 
mind to tell them that he had come to arrange for the sur- 
render of his men. He was walking away when the Germans 
stopped him, saying that he was their prisoner. He pointed 
out that if he did not go back to tell his men, thousands in 
number, what they must do they would certainly fight. So 
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he was allowed to go and he took his men without delay— 
there were only 60 of them—over the sea into Turkey. 

Early in 1945 the British, with the Greek Sacred Squadron, 
gained possession of some of the smaller islands and from 
Symi the British commander used to ring up the German 
general in Rhodes every other day to ask him when he intended 
to throw in his hand. Finally it was decided by the Paris 
Peace Treaty that the Dodecanese should go to Greece and be 
demilitarised. The treaty was ratified in September, 1947, 
but on the last day of the previous March the Union Jack 
had been hauled down and the blue and white flag of Greece 
hoisted. Men and women knelt in the streets of Rhodes, 
some of them, unable to control their emotion, were in tears. 
It happened that the Greek flag became entangled in its rope, 
which was regarded as a bad omen, and on the next day 
King George II died. In the island of Calymnos at the 
hoisting ceremony the British officer in command was 
astonished to see the main square, three minutes later, utterly 
deserted. He did not understand what had occurred. The 
entire population had betaken itself to the cemetery, there to 
inform all the relatives and friends of the great news, for on 
their death-beds they had been promised that they would be 
told at once when the Dodecanese would at last become part 
of the Motherland. 

An application was made in 1945 for another Power to 
succeed the Turks and the Italians, for one day Admiral 
Rodionov, then the Russian Ambassador in Athens, told Mr. 
Sophoulis, the Premier and acting Foreign Minister, that his 
country intended greatly to increase her merchant navy and 
would much appreciate the cession of an island for a coaling- 
station. ‘‘ Which island have you in mind?” asked 
Sophoulis. ‘“‘ Well,’”’ said Rodionov, ‘I think Rhodes would 
be very convenient.” Sophoulis made no reply, but when he 
told the story to some journalists the next day all Athens 
rocked with laughter. The Dodecanese group consists of 
1,035 square miles of which Rhodes contains 545, so that the 
Russians would have had plenty of room for their coaling 
station. 

Perhaps the Admiral had not been to Rhodes and did not 
realise the sort of people one there has to deal with. In reply 
to Italian interference the fishermen preferred to starve sooner 
than bring their catch to the market. Some of the islands’ 
past is expressed in the tragic pathos of the countenances of 
the father and the elder son of the Laocoon, that masterpiece 
of Rhodian sculpture. But now with the Greek flag flying 
over them this sturdy folk may look forward to happier days. 

Here is a people whose own efforts will go side by side 
with those of its great foreign friends. For example the 
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merchant marine, which suffered very heavily in the Allied 
cause during the war, is being most energetically restored to 
its erstwhile condition ; in all the branches of agriculture it 
has not been left exclusively to the generous work of UNRRA 
in rehabilitating this vital industry, for from the time of 
liberation down to September, 1947, the State budget and the 
Agricultural Bank, attending to the needs of stock-farming, 
forests and water economy, devoted some £32,000,000 to 
these purposes ; a vast number of houses were destroyed in 
the war, many by the Germans in reprisal for the activities 
of the Resistance Movement, many by the Bulgars who aimed 
at making the northern provinces denuded of their Greek 
character. Thus in the town of Alexandropolis with its 
20,000 inhabitants only 8,000 remained on the day of libera- 
tion, while nearly all the houses had been demolished. The 
programme carried through by the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion has been beyond all praise, not only in providing new or 
repaired houses for the people or in supplying building 
materials—timber, tiles, window panes and so forth—for 
the 14,600 families that with characteristic Greek determina- 
tion undertook to attend themselves to the reconstruction 
of their houses, but also in using this opportunity to improve 
the whole standard of housing by the erection at the Pirzus 
of the great model Settlement of St. George which is to be 
employed not merely for the solution of a local problem, but 
as experience for the future reconstruction of Greece. 

Yes, the Greek people win our sympathy, which is given 
them also—a circumstance that does not always follow—by 
those who have gone to live among them, for when the 
American authorities a short time ago enquired of their rather 
numerous fellow-countrymen and women who in various 
capacities, military, quasi-military and civilian, are at work 
among the Greeks, as to whether they desired to return to the 
United States when their duty had been fulfilled, a large 
majority replied that they would prefer to stay in Greece. 

The Greeks are a sharp-witted people with a delicious sense 
of humour. Every youngster selling chestnuts in the streets 
sees himself as a potential millionaire. He doesn’t hate his 
prosperous clients, he seeks to emulate their example. He 
and they, in fact everyone from the business magnate to the 
street urchin, have very often one thing in common, hatred 
of the Government, of any Government. This is probably 
because for so many centuries they were under alien rule. 
But, except for the treacherous little Communist Party, 
they are all of one mind with their British and American 
friends that alien rule shall not extend to this part of the 
Balkans. 

Let us remember that Greece, lying at the point of inter- 
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section of three continents, is the part of Europe nearest to 
the Suez Canal, which, by the way, was largely built by 
labourers from the rocky Dodecanesian island of Casos, who 
afterwards settled in the Suez region. Greece is the bridge 
between the two worlds, the East and the West. It is a bridge 
and a bulwark and the heir of a glorious tradition. It is the 
one country of the eastern Mediterranean upon whose demo- 
cratic instincts we can rely. Does not their method with the 
800 Italians who came from Asia Minor to the Dodecanese, 
after the Greek disaster of 1922, and who have never lived in 
Italy make it plain that they, the Greeks, have not much to 
learn from the Western democracies, for these Italians have 
been given a whole year in which to make up their minds 
whether they will stay in the islands or go elsewhere, and if 
they choose to go they have another year in which to realise 
their property, all of which they can then take with them. 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


WAR AND RELIGION 


THE CHURCH AND THE AToM. Published by the Press and Publications 
Board of the Church Assembly. Price 4s.; by post 4s. 4d. This is 
the Report of a Commission appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York at the request of the Church Assembly to consider the Report 
of the British Council of Churches’ Commission entitled “The Era of 
Atomic Power.” This is a serious bit of work and it deals straight- 
forwardly with the attitude of the Church of England to war. 


IMPRESSIONS OF ITALY 


It is good to come to Rome directly from New York. The 
contrast gives a kind of salutary shock to the system, which 
makes the mind more alert and more aware of things, sharpens 
impressions and increases sensibility. It is a kind of mental 
plunge into cold water. Anyone arriving at Rome by rail- 
way might immediately feel great anxiety about the state of 
the city, for the first point at which he makes direct personal 
acquaintance with it, the railway station, shows evidence of 
bombing, and is still much disorganised ; in fact it is almost 
unrecognisable to those who used to travel to Rome before 
the war. But let him be reassured. He may keep his anxiety 
for those other towns of Italy which, unhappily, justify it 
only too well. Rome, by the mercy of heaven, was preserved 
from destructive bombing. Bombing indeed there was, which 
did serious damage to the old and beautiful church of San 
Lorenzo fuori le Mura, belonging to the 6th and the 13th 
centuries ; but on the whole Rome, old Rome, the true Rome, 
remains untouched, unhurt. However well one knew this 
already, it is a great thing to see it with one’s own eyes. 
When, it may be for the first time in many years, you gaze 
upon St. Peter’s, and the Castle of Sant’Angelo, and the 
Roman Forum, and Trajan’s Column, and the Arch of Con- 
stantine, you feel a vast relief, and gratitude, and happiness. 
At first you hardly dare to believe what your eyes tell you. 
But gradually you realise that it is the truth, the happy 
truth. The Eternal City stands. She has been preserved by 
Providence, for you and for all mankind. And your gratitude 
is the gratitude of Rome herself. In a street, well-named the 
Via Dell’Umilta, in that part of the city which in ancient 
days was the Campus Martius, there is a terra-cotta relief 
of the Madonna, of familiar but graceful design ; below this 
reHef there is always a little offering of fresh flowers, and the 
flowers are offered, in the words of the inscription beside them, 
A ricordo della incolumita di Roma, 4 Giugno, 1944. Far, far 
more magnificent memorials there are indeed, but nothing 
more sincere or characteristic than this simple thank-offering 
for the preservation of Rome. 

To a right appraisement of a people’s capacity to recover 
from disasters of the kind that Italy has suffered, its material 
condition, though important, is less relevant than its mental 
state. What then is the state of mind of this people? Are 
they sunk in despondency and gloom ? Or is their demeanour 
cheerful and confident ? Are they confronting their difficul- 
ties with a creative or a merely critical spirit? Do their 
energies seem to be paralysed by apathy ; or do they display 
a lively, vigorous activity ? These are the questions, I think, 
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which matter much more than all that tedious debate of the 
detail of politics which fills the columns of the newspapers, 
and constitutes the chronic preoccupation of the Leftist 
politician, but which does not at all make up the real stuff of 
a people’s life. These questions should be answered in a 
sense favourable to the Italians. The spirit of the people is 
high. This is a striking and evident fact. One is immediately 
conscious of an atmosphere of hope, and activity, and deter- 
mination, in Italy. The demeanour of the people is happy. 
Many things show it, things in themselves slight but significant. 
William Story, the American sculptor and author, observes 
in his admirable book, Roba di Roma, that “‘ the moment the 
Italians are contented they sing.” In the war, and for some 
long time after, they made no song. But now, in the quiet 
hours of the night, you hear the clear voices sing again. 
Nothing is more remarkable, or remarked, than the lively, 
active, cheerful spirit that the Italians are displaying. 

They have very good reasons for a different behaviour. 
The vaunting ambition and the enormous miscalculations of 
one man drove them into a war which they detested. (If 
proof, beyond what already existed, of the responsibility of 
Mussolini were required, it is supplied by Count Ciano’s 
Diaries, almost every page of which offers evidence of the 
megalomania that came to possess Mussolini, and of the per- 
versity of his judgment.) It was a war that was opposed to 
the interests, and contrary to the traditions, of Italy. Indi- 
viduals were in favour of it, perhaps, but even if this be con- 
ceded, it does not invalidate the general conclusion. The war 
was odious; and, to contradict an insolent fashion of our 
time, which attributes all political virtue to “‘ the People,” 
by which is meant the wage-earning and the lower middle 
classes, leaving none to any other—the war was odious to all 
classes of the Italian people. 

Italy joined the Allies so soon as ever the military situa- 
tion permitted her to do so. Was this meré prudence, and 
calculation ? So might say, so have said, those who do not 
love her. It is untrue. Her action in joining the Allies was 
indeed that which her national interest demanded—and is 
it to be made a matter of reproach against a nation that she 
adopts the course to which her interest plainly directs her ? 
But it was something more as well. It was an act which, at 
last, gave expression to the real sympathies, and the real 
desires, of the Italian people. These sentiments had been 
suppressed, distorted, and diverted into an unnatural channel ; 
desires had been thwarted, feelings had been pent up, 
violence had been done to the natural political instincts of a 
nation. It was as though a strong spring had been wound 
up to the highest point of tension. At last came the moment 
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of release. Italy was free of the strangling hold of Germany. 
Or so she hoped. But she was only half free. The Allies made 
an armistice with Italy in September, 1943, but failed through 
faulty strategy to secure at the same time the expulsion of the 
German army from her soil. The Germans therefore fastened 
a yet more iron grip upon that part of Italy which they con- 
tinued to occupy, and from that moment their control was 
exercised with all the cruelty of which they are capable, and 
which was now inflamed by the motives of hatred and revenge. 
Nevertheless, Italy came into the war on our side. She did 
all she could. Her people suffered greatly. Many, many a 
village has its tale of innocent men and women dragged from 
their houses and cruelly done to death before the eyes of their 
families and friends. The smaller the community the greater 
the horror. Many a town, too, has the same tale to tell: 
town and country knew no difference. The capital suffered 
one of the worst examples of German barbarity. Rome will 
never forget what the Germans did on March 24, 1944. On 
that day they selected 320 of her citizens, but not upon any 
principle of individual responsibility for the act they pro- 
fessed to be avenging: they took them to the Catacombs of 
Domitilla, just beyond the city, near by the Via Appia; 
there they bound them helpless together, and, refusing them 
all consolation of religion, shot them down with machine- 
guns. They then blew in the surrounding rock with explo- 
sives—to save the trouble of Christian burial. These Cata- 
combs are already famous in the story of early Christianity : 
now a new martyrdom has given them new glory. 

Italy made the utmost contribution to the common cause 
that was in her power. Her forces both regular and irregular 
acquitted themselves with courage and success. British 
and American Commanders have testified to the bravery and 
skill shown by Army divisions, by the Air Force, and by many 
of the partisans. To use Mr. Churchill’s famous phrase, the 
Italians did all they could to “‘ work their passage.” By the 
end of the war, they were entitled to believe that they had 
done so. They were entitled to believe that they had earned 
just, if not generous, treatment. They hoped and believed 
that they had purged their offence. The peace treaty roughly 
dispelled these natural but illusory assumptions. Its main 
features are the renunciation of all right and title to colonies, 
the obligation to pay onerous reparations, the surrender of 
Venezia Giulia to Jugoslavia, and the surrender of the armed 
forces. The colonial renunciation implicitly denies the high 
merit of the work done by Italy in the colonial field, for 
example in Libya and Rhodes. In defiance of the clamant 
need to restore the economy and the trade of European 
peoples, the economic burdens of the treaty are onerous beyond 
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reason. They caused grave misgivings to Mr. Byrnes. In 
the opinion of M. Spaak they are ‘‘ excessive, and imperil the 
future.” The abandonment of Venezia Giulia to the Com- 
munist Tito, whom the Western Powers, by a policy as 
myopic as it was immoral, raised up to be an enemy against 
themselves, has opened up for her a situation of chronic 
menace and insecurity upon her north-eastern frontier. The 
surrender of far the greater part of her armed forces—includ- 
ing that navy which she did not, like the French, scuttle in 
its harbours, but at great risk and at the cost of its finest 
battleship, the Roma, brought over to fight upon our side— 
has perilously weakened her power of defence against attack 
on that, or indeed any other, frontier. What a contrast, 
this, to the kind of treaty which the undertakings, the 
encouragement and the appeals made by the Allies to Italy 
during the war had led her to expect! She was, as the 
Potsdam Declaration stated, ‘‘ the first of the Axis Powers to 
break with Germany, to whose defeat she made a material 
contribution ”’: yet she could hardly have been treated more 
harshly if she had remained our enemy throughout the war. 
The treaty was signed and ratified because there was in reality 
no alternative. But it has created a justified sense of deep 
injustice. Happily something has already been done by 
America and Britain to mitigate some of its harshest features, 
and the most hopeful view that can be taken of it is that 
already it is partly out of date. 

However, even the iniquity of the treaty of peace is less 
important at this moment in the life of Italy than the great 
issue which has precedence of all others, and which she must 
now determine. It is an issue not for Italy alone, but for 
France also, and indeed for all Western Europe: but Italy 
occupies a critical position among the nations that have to 
decide it. The issue is this. Shall Italy be forced into the 
Communist system, which is the negation of Christian values 
and principles ; or will she repulse the Communist menace ? 
Since my present concern is with Italy, not with the philo- 
sophy—such as it is—of Communism, I do not discuss the 
theory of Communism at all. The principle, “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them” is quite sufficient for the occasion. 
The original Russian aggression upon Finland ; the subjection 
of the Catholic country of Poland to the government of a 
clique of Communists, hand-picked by Moscow ; the deporta- 
tions of innumerable innocent human beings, often torn away 
without a moment’s notice from the bosom of their families, 
to the slave-camps of Siberia; the violent suppression of 
legitimate and constitutional political opposition in the 
countries that lie under the heel of the Red Army and the 
Russian political police; the shameless series of insolently 
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faked elections; the threatened or actual murder of men 
whose sole crime was the just assertion of the rights and 
liberty of the individual person ; the mockery of the so-called 
trial of Archbishop Stepinac in Jugoslavia ; the arrest, exile 
and assassination of hundreds of priests in the same country ; 
the judicial murder of M. Petkoff in Bulgaria: these are the 
perfectly characteristic acts of the wicked and detestable 
Communist tyranny, which holds all Eastern Europe in its 
grip; they are the acts—albeit only a few selected from a 
whole catalogue of villainy—which reveal the true character 
of Communism. Communism is the enemy of religion, of 
truth, of liberty, and of justice. Russia contemns and mocks 
the principles for which Britain and America fought the war, 
With accumulating insult and mendacity, Russia exhibits 
the most malignant hostility against her former comrades-in- 
arms. The simple and ugly truth is that Russia is the enemy 
of America and Britain. She is an enemy more subtle, more 
cunning, and more dangerous than Germany. It is necessary 
to say these things, because they are the truth. But it is the 
less necessary to insist upon them at any length, since they 
are at last beginning to be understood by the British people. 
When I was in America, some months ago, one of the things 
that most impressed me was the evident and general awareness 
of the true nature of Communism shown by the American 
people. They see it for what it is. And they see the Russian 
Government for what it is: a group of cunning, cruel and 
unscrupulous men, who are determined to secure control of 
Europe by the imposition of Communist governments upon 
the European peoples, and who employ every political and 
economic instrument, every device of fraud and violence, to 
attain their end. There is no self-deception, no humbug, no 
shying away from ugly truth, in American thinking upon this 
matter, or in the language in which Americans express their 
opinions upon it. (I am thinking of the great mass of the 
American people, not, of course, of the Communists or the 
fellow-travellers.) There is a most refreshing honesty and 
candour in the American view of Communism and the policy 
of Russia. Unfortunately these qualities have not been the 
characteristic of the opinion generally held in England on 
the subject of Communism in recent years. A few—relatively 
few—have from the beginning seen the thing for what it is; 
but the far greater part of the people have been quite mis- 
taken, deceiving themselves and allowing themselves to be 
deceived, both about Communism, and about the Russian 
Government, its instrument and propagator. Now, at last, 
their eyes are slowly opening: it is difficult (though not 
impossible) for even the most obstinate and indurated Leftist 
prejudice to resist the effect of the accumulating evidence of 
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Russia’s iniquities. But the change is very slow, and very 
late, and it comes only after the surrender of many positions 
which could have been successfully defended, had the true 
view prevailed. England is at least two years behind the 
United States in this business. : 

That then is the issue. Shall Italy be engulfed by Com- 
munism ; or will she remain free ? The question is impossible 
to answer with certainty. By the time this article is pub- 
lished the election will have been held. Prognostication of its 
result is vain. In the meantime, however, certain observa- 
tions may be apposite. In the United States and Britain, 
the strength of Communism, where it exists, is found among 
the urban masses, the industrial proletariat of the big towns ; 
and there is little or none among the men whom Nature and 
the good earth keep sane and healthy, both in body and in 
mind. But in Italy to-day (as in France) Communism has 
obtained some hold upon the peasantry. In Sicily and parts 
of the south, for instance, it is fairly strong ; and in Tuscany 
you will hear it said—with dramatic exaggeration—that it 
is not the towns but the country that is Communist. It is 
easy to overrate the political wisdom of a peasantry: many 
of these men and women are ignorant and very simple in the 
ways of politics; and when clever, plausible, unscrupulous 
Communist propagandists come among them, exploiting 
their discontents, playing upon their cupidity, and promising 
them all things under the sun, they often believe them. 
Little do they know what would be their fortune under a 
Communist régime! Far from gaining anything at all, they 
would find themselves harshly exploited, and their interests 
entirely subordinated to those of the industrial workers ; 
while the more intelligent and successful among them would, 
when they had served the purpose of their masters, suffer 
compulsory liquidation, after the example of the hapless 
kulaks in Russia. It is, however, on the industrial masses 
of the large towns in the north—Piedmont, Lombardy, 
Emilia—that the Communists would rely for their main 
support. Striking proof was given, a few months ago, of 
Communist efficiency and discipline in the city of Milan. 
At the end of November the organisation known as “ Action 
Front,” which is at the disposal of the Communists, executing 
a precise operational plan of military character, seized the 
administrative centre of the city, held it till receipt of the 
order to withdraw, and then withdrew in perfect order. It 
is there, in the industrial centres of the north, that the serious 
trouble, if it comes, will be. There is much unemployment in 
Italy : the Communists hope that there will be more; they 
thrive upon the consequent distress and discontent. 

The Socialist Congress held at Rome in January pro- 
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claimed a Popular Front of Socialists and Communists, which 
is presenting joint lists of candidates in the election. Signor 
Nenni, leader of the Socialists who collaborate with the 
Communists, encourages his followers to extreme and violent 
courses. If they do not win the election, he invites them to 
have recourse to insurrection. He is a very sinister man, this 
Nenni. If I were to write what I think of his personality and 
his conduct, probably The National Review would not print it. 
It is said that he has direct and private means of communica- 
tion with Moscow. Whether this be so or not, he is a complete 
collaborator with the Kremlin. He is Europe’s Fellow- 
Traveller No. 1. The type of Socialist which Nenni well 
represents is in my view most odious: they are every whit as 
extreme, as revolutionary, as the Communists; they act 
together with the Communists; they support the Com- 
munists ; yet they have not the honesty to sail under their 
true colour. 

The Communists are a minority in Italy. Certainly: 
they are a minority in every civilised country. But that is 
not the important thing. All decisive acts, whether good or 
bad, are done by minorities. The violent seizure of power by 
a minority is a tactical operation which has been carefully 
studied and highly elaborated by the Communists; and 
it is an operation, one may remark, which is much facilitated 
by the technical instruments that science has made available 
to our enlightened and progressive generation. The Com- 
munists, dishonestly claiming all the credit of resistance to 
the Germans, as they have attempted to do in France now 
clothe themselves with the mantle of the partisans, using 
this name, which has honourable associations derived from 
the war, to describe their own military formations. There is 
evident danger that these formations will, at the appointed 
hour, receive reinforcement from Venezia Giulia by Inter- 
national Brigades and by Tito’s troops, filtering across the 
frontier between Italy and Jugoslavia. Tito’s forces are not 
being reduced: on the contrary, they are being increased. 
Menacing military preparations are in train on the Jugoslav 
side of the frontier. It is very likely that what is happening 
on the northern frontier of Greece will soon be repeated, or 
attempted, on the north-eastern frontier of Italy. 

The Congress of the Italian Communist Party was held in 
Milan at the beginning of January. Cardinal Schuster, the 
Archbishop of Milan, has declared that its task was to prepare 
plans for the overthrow of Signor de Gasperi’s government ; 
for the radical transformation of Italy’s social and economic 
structure ; and for the sabotage of the Marshall plan, “ on 
direct orders from Moscow, notwithstanding Communist lip- 
service to Italy’s need of foreign aid.” The Cardinal pro- 
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phesies that ‘‘ 1948 will be crucial in the history of Italian 
social agitation.’”’ It will indeed. There are dark clouds 
riding in the blue Italian sky. At this Congress Togliatti, the 
Communist leader, made a speech lasting five hours. (I 
know of only one longer oration—apart from the American 
filibuster. In the year 1787 Sheridan made a speech in the 
House of Commons of five and a half hours’ duration. My 
personal preference would be for Sheridan.) Togliatti, inter 
alia, delivered an attack upon the Pope, the Vatican, and the 
Catholic Church, in which he exhibited a complete disregard 
of truth, and did not scruple to misrepresent and falsify Papal 
statements and intentions. The United States and the 
Vatican received the honour of being coupled together as 
“the world’s major war-mongers.” No higher compliment 
can be paid to anyone than to be singled out as the object of 
Communist hostility. The Communists hate the Catholic 
Church because they recognise in her the greatest obstacle 
to the realisation of their own designs. That Church, guided 
by the Papal Encyclicals and the other formal pronounce- 
ments of her hierarchy, does not cease to utter fearless and 
uncompromising condemnation of the materialism of Com- 
munism, of its encouragement of hate, its use of violence, and 
its destruction of human liberty and rights. Pope Pius XII 
is a man of deep spirituality, and fine intelligence ; he has 
a wide and accurate knowledge of diplomacy and politics, a 
great sympathy with common humanity, and extraordinary 
personal grace and charm. Those who attack him merely 
convict themselves of malignity or culpable ignorance. 

Italy needs all the aid and support that we can give to 
her. It is a sad and humiliating thing that England in her 
present weakness, linked though she is with Italy by many 
ties of culture, history and friendship, can do so little in the 
material way to aid her. It is also a reproach to England : 
she ought to be sending a large quantity of coal to Italy, in 
mutually beneficial exchange for vegetables and fruit and 
many kinds of things that Italy can offer; but she has very 
little to send. For effective material aid Italy can only look 
to the United States. She has not looked in vain; and by 
their willing provision of this aid the people of the United 
States have proved no less generosity than wisdom. But 
valuable, indeed indispensable to the Italian economy, as 
are the supplies being provided by America, it is their meaning 
that is really important. Even more significant than the act 
itself is the idea that lies behind the act. What America has | 
done is to tell the Italian people that she wishes to save them : 
to save them from a tyranny which America’s instinct for 
liberty makes her detest, and by all means resist. This is the 
message which Italy wanted to hear. She wanted to hear a 
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voice telling her that she would not be left to stand alone 
against the menace from the East. She had some appre- 
hension, which was not unnatural, that in view of the policy 
she had pursued in recent years the Allies would disinterest 
themselves in her. She had an anxious sense of possible 
abandonment and isolation. Now she has found reassurance 
and encouragement. From out the West, a long, strong arm 
has reached out to strengthen and support her. This is not 
to say that she has any illusions about her own responsibility 
for her future. She must save herself, by her own endeavours 
and decisions. This she knows full well. A people so intel- 
ligent and realistic as the Italians does not fail to see that the 
contemporary world is far too dangerous to permit the 
indulgence of comfortable illusions with impunity. But she 
has received the assurance for which she hoped: that is the 
vital thing. The egis of the West protects her: unless indeed 
by her own deliberate act she thrusts it away. 

Imperial Rome gave to the world a system of Law, and 
forms of thought, which have profoundly influenced the 
government of nations. St. Benedict of Nursia, the Father 
of Western monasticism, founded an order which was to be 
both the great teacher of Europe, keeping the lamp of learning 
alight amidst the gloom and confusion of the Dark Ages, 
and one of the strongest elements in Christian life. From the 
little hill-town of Assisi the gentle radiance of St. Francis 
has shone forth to illuminate the lives of men and women 
without number. Dante sang of the beatitudes and the 
punishments of the world to come, in immortal verse. In the 
genius of Michelangelo was revealed the highest vision of 
creative Art. These are among the many and great gifts that 
Italy has given to mankind, Italy and classical Greece have 
civilised the Western world, and formed the Western mind. 
It is impossible to conceive the history of Europe, or of the 
nations sprung from Europe, without Italy. We of the West 
have all received the impress of the Latin seal. Italy belongs 
to our world. The Italian intellect itself, clear, incisive, 
practical, ingenious, esthetic, belongs to the West. Shall 
this nation be forced under the yoke of Russia? Shall this 
nation be the next victim of the Communist tyranny, which 
crushes the liberty of mind and body, and denies the inalien- 
able rights of human beings ? So monstrous an event would 
make humanity well-nigh despair of itself. It would be an 
insult to history, and a crime against civilisation. 


CHARLES CAMPBELL EMMOTT. 


IN COLOMBIA TO-DAY 


CoLOMBIANS would like us to think that the riots in Bogota 
were the spontaneous overflow of the feelings of the populace, 
infuriated by the assassination of their idol, Dr. Jorge Gaitan, 
leader of the Liberal party, in the streets of the capital on 
Friday, April 9, and that they are as ephemeral as a shower 
of rain. But, asks the bewildered foreigner, are they ? 

Communism, by which one means the overthrow of 
society, first by propaganda, then by riots, and finally by 
violence, is making steady progress in Latin America. 
Trotsky, an ever-active Communist, made his home in Mexico, 
whence he could no doubt direct operations, and M. 
Oumansky, former Russian Ambassador to Mexico, who was 
killed in a ’plane crash in Mexico in 1945, is said to have 
planned the Latin-American Fifth Column, held by some to 
be responsible for the recent Colombian revolt. A network 
of Communist cells and agents is reported to stretch from 
Alaska to the Straits of Magellan, and the Chilean government 
has described the outbreak in Colombia as part of a Communist 
“master plan ”’ calling for similar revolts in Chile and Bolivia. 
Simultaneously with the riots in Colombia, the Paraguayan 
government has announced the discovery of a Communist 
plot to overthrow the régime and to establish the usual 
“popular government ”’ in its place, while in Costa Rica, 
that small Central American republic to the west of Panama, 
a complicated civil war has broken out between Sefior 
Calderon’s so-called ‘‘ government,” supported by Com- 
munists, and the Opposition groups, who gained the victory 
at the Presidential elections in March. Panama has thus 
been set between the fires of two Communist revolts, on its 
western and eastern frontiers. Moscow has, of course, denied 
complicity in events in Colombia and has asserted that such 
rumours are “ absurd inventions,”’ circulated by the enemies 
of U.S.S.R. 

The Communist party in Colombia officially totals 8,o0oo— 
not a very large number, perhaps, out of a population of 
eight millions. The real figure is probably much larger. To 
Chibcha Indians, squatting in caves in the bare hills of 
Boyaca or inebriated with “ chicha”’ wine, the Communist 
creed appears to promise untold blessings of wealth and 
comfort, and small processions waving red flags and crying 
“Viva el Comunismo!’”’ may be seen in little villages like 
Barbosa in Santander at election time. The gap between 
Creole and Indian is certainly less marked here than it is in 
Peru, but it exists none the less. Many of the politically 
powerless Chibchas may see in the assassination of a popular 
Left-wing politician the opportunity of wreaking vengeance 
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on their overlords, the Creoles. Despite the fact that over 
400 years have passed since Don Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada 
founded Bogota on the foundations of an Indian settlement, 
Bacata, a feeling of rancour against the Spanish interloper 
still lingers in out-of-the-way Andean villages and grim 
mountain towns like Tunja or Pamplona, often shrouded in 
mist and wrapped in solemn contemplation of their past. 

It has been denied that the brief outbreak in Bogota, 
where some of the beautiful baroque churches and other 
public buildings were burned, a thousand shops looted, the 
U.S.A. Embassy attacked and at least three hundred people 
killed in the streets, was in any way connected with the 
Pan-American Conference which was then considering in 
the stately National Capitol the question of European colonies 
in the western hemisphere, i.e., British Honduras in Central 
America, the Guianas next door to Venezuela, Jamaica and 
Puerto Rico. (In this connection it is worth noting that 
Sefior Betancourt, a former Venezuelan President, remarked : 
“We consider incompatible with the inter-American juridical 
system any historic, economic or strategic argument which 
might be invoked as justification for colonialism.” Let the 
Monroe doctrine be observed !) Yet the coincidence is curious. 
It is true that educated classes in Colombia, the Creoles and 
many of the “mestizos,” display a marked friendliness 
towards the democracies, the U.S.A., England and France, 
and that in a large industrialised city like Medellin, capital 
of the gold-mining department of Antioquia, great enthu- 
siasm for the Allied cause was shown at the time of the 
German capitulation in May, 1945, when the spacious 
cathedral there was closely packed with people of all classes 
at an impromptu service celebrating the victory. Yet an 
undercurrent of suspicion of all foreigners, including “el 
yanqui,” not infrequently makes itself felt in these places 
where Creole influence is limited or non-existent. Walking 
down a street in Tunja, I once heard a voice cry “ Bajo 
Inglaterra ! ’’ “ Down with England,” and a window quietly 
close, while a child, walking between two squat black-haired 
Chibcha girls, murmured ‘ Que feo es el inglés!” “‘ How 
ugly is the Englishman!” and, picking up a small stone, 
threw it towards me! Are the mysterious sniper bullets 
that occasionally cross a stranger’s path in a narrow cobbled 
alley or the arrows shot from unseen bows in the jungle 
merely the fictions of credulous journalists? April’s out- 
-break in Bogota and elsewhere in the country appears to 
suggest the contrary. 

Although the capital stands 8,000 feet up on a plateau 
in the centre of Colombia and is thus isolated from the 
progressive towns on the Atlantic coast, from Antioquia and 
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the rich valley of the Canca on the far side of the Rio 
Magdalena, similar outbreaks are reported from Medellin, 
from Puerto Berrio, Medellin’s little sun-baked river port, 
from Cali and from Tunja, situated only 100 miles north- 
east of Bogota and communicating direct with the capital 
by rail. Casualties in Colombia are now said to total 800. 
Riots are infectious. In recent years student “ strikes,” 
accompanied by stones, squibs and even shots, have more 
than once disturbed the rustic tranquillity of Tunja, a great 
centre for education, and evea the urbanised ‘“‘ ambiente ”’ 
(atmosphere) of Medellin. These riots, originating in a small 
incident such as the expulsion of a boy or the sharp word 
of a master, are often utilised by left-wing politicians for 
their own ends. 

Colombia, a democratic republic firmly opposed in theory 
to all forms of dictatorship, prides itself on nearly 50 years of 
civic peace since the civil war between Liberals and Con- 
servatives at the beginning of the century, and has attempted, 
with some success, to establish a reputation for stability and 
political toleration. Yet unrest has been stirring both in 
the high Andean valleys and on the sun-scorched plains for 
the last ten years. The fact that the capable Liberal politician, 
Dr. Alfonso Lépez, twice President of the Republic, was kid- 
napped for twenty-four hours near Pasto on the border of 
Ecuador in 1944 by a group of soldiers under the leadership of 
Captain Gil, shows the weakness of the central authority. The 
event was immediately interpreted by Communists as an 
example of Nazi infiltration in the Army. “Ni sal ni agua 
para los Nazis,” “‘ Neither salt nor water for the Nazis,’’ was 
scribbled during the war on the walls of Bogota’s public 
buildings, and many of the more credulous Indians believe 
that the powerful Roman Catholic Church, particularly the 
Jesuits, is sympathetic to the Nazi movement. It is 
undeniably true that at the time of Germany’s defeat the 
Church expressed the fear that Communism might increase 
and that articles attacking the work of Protestant missionaries 
in Colombia appeared in the Press. On my remarking to a 
friend in a Medellin café during the war that our enemy was 
Germany, he replied, ‘“‘ You are wrong: Russia is our real 
perpetual enemy.” To-day, Mgr. Perdomo, Primate of 
Colombia, has roundly condemned persons of ‘‘ Communist 
anti-Christian doctrines’ who, in his opinion, were respon- 
sible for sacking some of Bogota’s lavishly decorated colonial 
churches. Is the history of Spain during the thirties to be 
repeated in Colombia ? 

Whatever the indirect causes of the outbreak, the imme- 
diate spark which set light to the dry fuel was the murder 
of Gaitan by an unknown hand or hands. The President, 
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Dr. Ospina Pérez, refers to Gaitan as having been “ killed 
by a person apparently of Communist affiliation.” The 
wish no doubt was father to the thought. The mob may have 
thought otherwise. Sudden death by a bullet is often the end 
of a Latin-American politician, particularly of an unscrupulous 
and ambitious ‘man of the people” like Gaitan, whose 
hectoring treatment of his fellow Liberal Turbay—“ el 
Turco,” ‘‘ the Turk,” is the latter’s nickname—must have 
made him many enemies. Liberal Rights and Liberal Lefts 
form almost distinct parties in Colombia and are frequently 
each other’s rivals. 

That the new coalition government, under the Conservative 
Dr. Pérez, composed of six Conservative, six Liberals and 
General Gernan Ocampo as Minister of War, may succeed 
in re-establishing order in this varied centrifugal republic 
is the hope of all who love Colombia. That the Pan-American 
Conference has been able to resume its sessions in Bogota is 
at least a sign of return to normal conditions. But foreigners 
may be excused if they regard the “‘ Kingdom of New 
Granada ’”’ with apprehensive eyes. It would be a serious 
blow to Latin-America’s reputation if all foreign investments 
were removed from her big businesses, such as the tobacco 
company, gold mines, textile trade and oil concerns. If, 
therefore, Colombia wishes to attract foreign trade and foreign 
capital, let her watch her step more closely ! 


PHILIP ROBINSON. 


A GOOD REPRINT 


WestwarD Ho! By Charles Kingsley. BARCHESTER Towers. By 
Anthony Trollope. (Todd Publishing Group Ltd. 6s, each.). These 
first two titles in a series of famous books arranged for modern reading 
are very welcome at the published price of 6s. each. The publishers 
have aimed to meet the literary needs of the present day by introducing 
to the public well-known books in a more acceptable form than the 
original, keeping to the author’s own words but achieving a reduction 
by deleting long digressions and less essential descriptive paragraphs 
which are not often acceptable to the busy reader of to-day. We look 
forward to some more classics from this Modern Reading Library. 
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TOTALITARIANISM IN ART 


THE difference between political and artistic totalitarianism 
is that the political variety is more or less confined to one 
country or one group of countries, whereas in art, totalitarian- 
ism is world wide. Thus, we have seen Fascism in Italy, 
Nazism in Germany, Phalangism in Spain, but dadaism, 
cubism, post-impressionism or futurism—which after all are 
but different branches of the same tree—are spread out through 
the length and breadth of the whole surface of the earth, with 
the exception of Russia. Here Stalin has put his foot down, 
and not only will not allow “ left-wing” art to enter his 
kingdom, but he makes fine propaganda value out of this 
evidence of the rottenness of Western civilisation. At the 
Hermitage in Petrograd there is a room which contains the 
works of the école de Paris, and is labelled ‘“‘ SALLE DE LA 
BOURGEOISIE PourRRIE.” I do not approve of a political 
dictator imposing his taste by force. If the age in which we 
live is producing muck in lieu of art, that muck may serve as 
manure to coming generations, and in any case it is better to 
let things take their course without state interference. Not 
only is dadaism all-pervading from a geographical point of 
view, but it is all-pervading in the sense that it has attacked 
all the arts—music and literature as well as painting and 
sculpture. Those who listen, on the radio, to the series 
“ Music of our time,”’ must think, as I do, that modern com- 
posers have an attitude which might be described thus: 
“ Here is the air—come let us kill him.”” They practise what 
they are pleased to call atonal music, which may be suitable 
as an accompaniment to the atomic age, but it certainly does 
not flatter the ear. As regards poetry, I was talking the other 
day to an eminent man of letters and he said that modern 
forms of poetry were so formless that not only was the reader 
unable to find out whether such chaos hid any real inspiration, 
but the poets themselves were unable to be certain as to 
whether they had anything to say or not. 

To return to painting, there is no doubt that practically 
all the curators of museums, the art dealers and the art critics 
of the world favour this left wing art, and such tyranny means 
that most of the money spent on pictures goes to dadaistic 
art, and yet in the realm of portraiture, big money is spent on 
the recording of. the clothes and features of Lord Mayors, 
retiring viceroys, conquering generals, bank managers and the 
Royal Family. In this branch of the art there is such 
bewildering commonplaceness that I feel that Stalin could 
find here also more evidence of a ‘‘ BOURGEOISIE POURRIE.” 

How did this lamentable situation come about? In my 
young days the insipidities of Leighton and Alma Tadema in 
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England, and Bouguereau and Gabriel Ferrier in France, were 
bound to call for some sort of vengeance. A revolution had to 
come and its first manifestation, namely, ‘‘ Impressionism,” 
brought into being many masterpieces, though we must 
remember that this movement at first was hailed with horror. 
Oscar Wilde remarked that though it was impossible to say 
that impressionism made the blind to see, at any rate it 
encouraged the short-sighted. What, in heaven’s name, 
would he have said of recent developments ? 

The great apostle of post-impressionism in this country 
was Roger Fry. In my youth he used to be a great friend of 
mine and took a cottage in the neighbourhood in which I lived 
in order that we might work together. In those far-off 
friendly days he even did me the honour of asking me to do 
portraits of his father and mother. On my arrival at the 
Fry’s home in the West country I was summoned to the study 
of Judge Fry who said point blank: “‘ What do you think of 
Roger ?’”’ I answered that I thought him the most brilliant 
man (which indeed he was). Whereupon the judge exclaimed : 
“ Roger has no judgment ! ”’ 

At that time Roger Fry was a passionate admirer of 
Poussin and Claude Lorrain, and though our tastes were then 
very similar, I thought that his attitude to art was all wrong. 
He believed that artistic inspiration was a question of 
intellect, and that all art could be explained by an intellectual 
analysis. I have always thought that art was a matter of 
instinct and the senses rather than the intellect. Unfortun- 
ately, Roger, at that time, was obliged to frequent a person 
who was mentally deranged. Now, those who have had 
experience of mental cases know that these wretched people 
have great proseletysing powers and that if you start an 
argument with them you can readily get into the way of 
saying that “ yes ”’ is “‘ no,” that black is white and that plus 
is the same thing as minus. This is exactly what happened 
to Roger Fry. Having organised the first post-impressionist 
exhibition in this country, he received a visit from Arthur 
Balfour, and Balfour got him to admit that a picture was just 
as good upside down as the right way up. Balfour also was 
told by Fry that all the great masters of the past—Giotto, 
Masaccio, Michael Angelo, Titian, Velasquez, Rembrandt, 
etc.—were miserable little pygmies compared with Cézanne. 
Just as the world had waited for a Messiah before the coming 
of Christ, so now at last and for the first time a real master had 
appeared. On having these Balfour conversations repeated to 
me, I could not help remembering the verdict of Judge Fry: 
“‘ Roger has no judgment.”’ 

However, the kind of judgment required to settle questions 
of international law, and the kind of judgment required to be 
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a leader of artistic thought are two different things. If Roger 
Fry foresaw this chaos of a topsy-turvy world, he was perhaps 
right in admitting that pictures might be hung upside down. 
During this war I made the acquaintance of a very remark- 
able French Protestant who was eventually done to death by 
famine and torture at Buchenwald. He thought that Hitler 
and Mussolini represented forces of evil sent into the world to 
destroy our modern society, which had been constituted on 
wrong principles. Perhaps, therefore, dadaism is sent here 
for the same purpose, namely, to destroy the bad taste and 
false principles of art which existed in the late rgth century. 
ell, what of the present and the future? Is there 
nothing between dadaism and the commonplace? Yes, of 
course there is, but art that is not heralded by scandalous 
sensationalism, or art which does not appeal to those stupid 
people who think that art merely consists in copying nature, 
is apt to pass unnoticed. The voice of beauty has always 
spoken softly, and is only heard by those who listen intently. 
Again, the economic upheaval of modern society is all 
against the prosperity of art and artists. As the result of two 
world wars, the crust of civilisation which covers the earth 
has worn very thin. Formerly the rich and powerful class of 
landed gentry used to be great patrons of the arts—they had 
learned Greek and Latin at school and university, and their 
home life had built up a confidence in their own taste. The 
new bourgeoisie thrown up by the two wars is not on the same 
plane of culture and lacks the solid foundation of a good 
education : these nouveaux riches allow themselves to be led 
by the picture dealers, and the arbitrament of taste has got 
into the hands of committees. Now committees, no matter 
how well constituted, are fatal to art. All our great national 
galleries have been built up from collections made by one 
man, such as Charles I, Sir Richard Wallace and Sam Court- 
auld. Another great loss to artists is the failure of the church 
to live up to its ancient traditions. The Anglican church has 
never been a great patron of the arts owing to the “ graven 
image ”’ complex, but the Church of Rome was at one time 
the greatest of all patrons, and indeed, would not the world be 
the poorer without the great bible story told in pictures by 
Giotto in the Arena Chapel at Padua, and by Michael Angelo 
in the Sistine Chapel at Rome? In the great days of the 
Renaissance artists were forbidden to use anything but the 
most precious lapis lazuli for the robes of the Madonna : now, 
any trumpery German mass-produced terra-cotta Madonna is 
considered quite sufficient to excite the worship of the faith- 
ful. I can’t help thinking that this low conception of taste 
is a loss to the Church as well-as to artists. 
Then again there is the baneful effect of Hollywood in 
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lowering the taste of the masses, and in fact, in lowering the 
whole standard of thought throughout the world. Crowds 
flock to the picture theatres, and producers revel in producing 
the kind of film that tickles the taste of the masses. Crowds 
also flock to the museums to see exhibitions of outlandish 
paintings, and some people argue from this that the masses 
are becoming art conscious. This is not true—the masses are 
now merely what they always have been, namely stunt 
conscious. I am not a great believer in art for the masses— 
even to appreciate art and to understand art much prayer and 
fasting is required, and the habit of deep and prolonged 
thought is only acquired by those who are supposed to belong 
to a leisured class. If leisure means having the time to think, 
then there must be a leisured class, for without thought no 
human progress is possible. 

Georges Duhamel began one of his lectures in this country 
not long ago by saying: ‘‘ CONSERVER C’EST CREER.”’ And 
I think what he meant was that certain principles of art and 
religion are common to all periods and that if you possess those 
principles you are well set for the creation of new works. The 
present is, in fact, a hyphen between the past and the future— 
without roots in the past there will be no flowering now or in 
the future. 


LYTTON. 


A FOOTNOTE TO THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Tuls little glimpse of experience at the outbreak of the French 
Revolution shows a great historic event reduced to the 
proportion of the participant’s own household. It is taken by 
permission from the private family papers of the Marquisate of 
Villeneuve-Trans-Flayosc. In all essential parts the transla- 
tion follows as literally as possible the narrator’s original 
wording. 

A significant point is the appearance on this scene of the 
factor to which some modern students of the Revolution 
assign more importance than is recognised by older historians 
—that is, the agents sent into the countryside by outside 
interests to light a fire of discontent and fan it into fury, as 
part of the vast conflagration which was their ulterior objec- 
tive. One can hardly avoid the reflection that a certain 
resemblance is presented by some phenomena of Continental 
affairs to-day. 

* * * * 

In 1788, Alexander de Villeneuve, Marquis of Flayosc, and 
his bride Mélanie de Forbin-Gardanne, having both received 
appointments at Court, decided to spend some time on their 
lands before taking up their new duties. 

They arrived in Flayosc in December and “ were received 
not as seigneurs merely but as beneficent protectors.” The 
community of the town assembled and presented their compli- 
ments, with the extract of a resolution adopted by their entire 
body at the Town-hall, to the effect that the inhabitants, 
wishing to increase still further the affection already existing 
between themselves and their lord, offered to his wife a gift 
of the value of 3,000 livres. In begging her acceptance and 
asking her pleasure as to the form in which she would prefer 
to receive the gift, one Bérard, mayor of the place, presented 
to her husband the following verses :— 


** Marquis, dont le bon cceur égale la naissance, 
Vous voulez n’étre grand que par la bienfaisance. 
Vous savez mitiger par votre amenité 
Tous les droits effectifs de votre autorité. 
Un seigneur tel que vous est un dieu tutélaire ; 
Vos bienfaits répartis ont droit de tout charmer ; 
Et de tous vos vassaux vous vous montrez le pere, 
En mettant votre gloire 4 vous en faire aimer.” 


Which, as the mayor is not standing by to witness the 
disfigurement of his periods, I may venture to turn into 
somewhat embarrassed English prose after this fashion :— 

‘“‘ My Lord, in whom goodness of heart equals nobility of 
birth, your will is to be great only by benevolence. You know 
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by your courtesy how to soften the rightful powers of your 
authority. A seigneur such as you are is a tutelary deity. The 
benefits which you distribute must charm everyone, and you 
show yourself the father of your vassals by making it your 
glory to be loved by them.” 

The marquise then begged that her gift of 3,000 livres be 
used to buy wheat for distribution to the needy poor of the 
parish. 

‘‘ Mélanie, having given birth to her first child, the people 
of Flayosc renewed the expression of their eager devotion in 
the most flattering ways known to them—public illuminations, 
fireworks, verses, songs addressed to the young mother in 
which she was compared to the amiable divinities of fable. 
Some six hundred men got themselves uniforms and organized 
a regiment divided into infantry, cavalry and hussars units. 
For three months there was nothing but rejoicing, feasting, 
dancing to the sound of drums and musketry. The halls and 
rooms of the chateau were never empty. In a word, it was a 
general and continual intoxication.” 

And then :— 

“A lot of strangers going and coming, passing through 
Flayosc, said to the inhabitants ‘ What, you imbeciles! You 
make a festival for your seigneur instead of soaking your hands 
in his blood! Get out, you poor fools! The sezgneurs are 
good for nothing except to oppress the people. The property 
which they enjoy is yours, because they have usurped it all 
from someone or another. It is your wealth, your rights, which 
make up their whole fortune.’ ”’ 

“ At the same time, several people of Flayosc, friends of 
the house, came up to the chateau and said to us ‘ Our dear 
lords, we are frozen with terror. We know not what madness 
has gained hold of the inhabitants of the village. They 
entertain the most bewildering projects. Their spirits are in 
revolt without knowing against whom, nor why. They 
complain, and know not whereof. Take care! You have 
more enemies than anyone could have believed.’ ”’ 

‘We learned that new strangers were continuously arriving 
in the village and doing their utmost to corrupt the minds of 
the people.” 

* * * * 

The Marquis de Villeneuve and his wife left Flayosc in 
1791 and settled in Strasburg. A year after their departure 
the chateau was pillaged, on the pretext that they had 
“emigrated.”” The magistrate of Draguignan came _ to 
disperse the rioters with 500 men of the National Guard. The 
people of Flayosc, headed by the same mayor (he had com- 
posed those verses), the justice of the peace and the whole 
body of municipal counsellors, went out to meet this force of 
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law and order. They threatened to hang the magistrate and 
to cut his men to pieces ; and these latter, whether from fear 
or prudence or from sympathy with the pillagers, returned in 
good order to Draguignan and the sack went on with redoubled 
ferocity. 

Not content with that, the inhabitants of Flayosc 
petitioned the National Assembly for the demolition of the 
chateau, and its destruction was voted August 24, 1792, three 
years after the flattering reception with which our story opens. 


HENRY HARDINGE. 


ABOUT BURMA 


CoLoNIAL Poticy AND Practice: A CoMPARATIVE StuDy oF BuRMA 
AND NETHERLANDS INp1A. By J. S. Furnivall. (Cambridge University 
Press. 365.) The author of this important study is a leading first-hand 
expert on Burma, an informed student of Netherlands India (to give 
what are commonly called the Netherlands East Indies their proper name), 
and a writer of great knowledge, penetration, and discipline of mind. 
The book originated in a request from the Government of Burma during 
the war for Mr. Furnivall’s views on reconstruction, with particular 
reference to features of colonial rule in Netherlands India suitable for 
adoption in Burma. Netherlands India, where the system of Dutch rule 
is very different from the former British system in Burma, was surveyed 
by Mr. Furnivall in a valuable study published in 1939; of Burma he 
writes with a background of 20 years of responsible and varied experience ; 
he is familiar with other colonial territories in South-East Asia from 
personal visits and reading, and has studied tropical rule in Africa in the 
substantial authoritative literature already published. The result is this 
closely-written book, a study of exceptional understanding and impor- 
tance, the range of which extends far beyond Burma and Netherlands 
India. Many of Mr. Furnivall’s opinions are controversial, though life- 
long experience and study give them great weight ; but their formulation 
and Mr. Furnivall’s searching analysis should help those responsibly 
concerned with colonial peoples, who have been stirred to their depths 
the world over by the war, Japanese rule, rising nationalism, Communist 
ideas, and Soviet-fomented agitation. 


A GREAT AUSTRALIAN CRICKETER 


THE team of Australian cricketers we are to welcome this year 
is the twentieth that has visited us. The first came in 1878, 
and at Lord’s on May 27, in four hours and a half, defeated a 
strong M.C.C. team by nine wickets, the M.C.C. making 33 runs 
in the first innings and 19 in the second. The coming of that 
team was a historic event ; it began the forging of a common 
enthusiasm, which, despite occasional misunderstandings, has 
done much to bind together the mother country and the great 
South Pacific Commonwealth. In me it kindled a desire to 
visit Australia, which I was unable to fulfil until 58 years 
later—the fulfilment being one of the most delightful experi- 
ences of a long life. I well remember on my first day in 
Melbourne seeing a tall man walk across Collins Street. ‘‘ Do 
you know who that man is?” asked my friend who was 
showing me the city. I looked hard at the tall man. The 
sight of him seemed to revive days in the far-away past, but I 
could not identify him. “He is Hugh Trumble,” said my 
friend. 

Hugh Trumble! The name called up a long series of 
memories of Australia’s cricket heroes: F. R. Spofforth, the 
demon bowler, generally reputed to be the finest bowler that 
ever handled a cricket ball ; W. L. Murdoch, who captained 
the early Australian teams until he settled in England and 
played for Sussex ; G. J. Bonnor, 6 feet 6 inches in height, 
who in the England v. Australia match of 1880 hit up a ball 
beyond the sight of most spectators, but not beyond that of 
G. F. Grace, who at deep long-on made one of the greatest 
catches in cricket history; J. M. Blackham, a prince of 
wicket-keepers ; George Giffen, Clem Hill . . . many others 
might be mentioned—it is a pleasure merely to write down 
their names—but one must be mentioned, one whose genius for 
cricket has never been surpassed in any land, Victor Trumper. 

There may be those who hold that to apply the term 
“‘ genius ”’ to a man because of his achievements as a cricketer 
is to violate the proprieties of language. If such there be, 
one may infer that they never saw the batting of Victor 
Trumper. We who were so fortunate as to see it are getting 
on in years, and few, if any, of us could now cut much ofa 
figure on a cricket field. But we have this advantage over 
the people of the present generation : we saw the batting of 
Victor Trumper. 

What was it like? It was like no other batting. If you 
are doubtful, let us take the opinion of a judge of cricket of 
the highest authority. Let us refer to Sir Pelham Warner's 
Book of Cricket, wherein he writes of the test match played at 
Sydney in December, 1903. Against an Australian first 
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innings total of 285 England had amassed 577 runs, to which 
R. E. Foster contributed 287—long a record test match score : 


“‘ The star of Australia seemed to be setting, when a lithe and 
graceful figure appeared on the scene. What an innings he played ! 
Such style, such ease, such dash, such power. Against a magnifi- 
cent and varied attack he put the ball where he liked.* He played 
as One inspired, and no wonder the thousands that thronged that 
lovely ground went wild with delight. . . . He was like no one, 
and no one was like him, and he was as modest as he was 
magnificent as a batsman.” 


The first impression one received from Victor’s batting 
was that it was effortless. It seemed as natural for him to bat 
with that wonderful ease and grace as it was to walk ; batting 
looked as if it were the easiest thing in the world. At Lord’s I 
once saw a bowler, whose name I forget, try to get him out 
with a fast yorker. Many batsmen would have played a 
defensive stroke. But Victor had little use for defensive 
strokes ; he lifted his left foot and propelled the ball under 
it to the square-leg boundary. He appeared to put very little 
effort into the stroke, just to give the balla tap. But it went 
to the boundary! Another impression one received from the 
first was that he rejoiced in his batting whatever might be the 
condition of the wicket. There have been batsmen who in 
times of crisis seemed weighed down with responsibility ; of 
some it might almost have been said : 


OY. GAY. Ge ie, 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek.” 


Nobody ever saw a look of that kind in Victor’s face. The 
blacker the prospect, the higher his spirits rose. He was at 
his best when the conditions were bad. Some of his most 
brilliant innings were played against the best bowlers making 
the most of the worst of wickets. His joy in cricket was 
communicable. Watching him was in the literal sense of the 
word recreative. He made one feel that it was a glorious 
thing just to be alive. 

He was an unusually quick scorer; few batsmen have 
made runs so rapidly in so many innings. He spent no time 
in playing himself in ; full of the spirit of the offensive, he 
began his attack upon the bowlers at once and kept it up 
until his innings was ended. Mr. C. B. Fry writes of him : 


* He made 185 and was not out. Lilley, the English wicket-keeper, a 
man of many test matches, said that Victor’s innings was the finest he had 
ever seen—as brilliant as Foster’s and more versatile. Australia’s second 
— yielded 585 runs ; England had to make 194 to win and won by five 
wickets. 
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“Victor Trumper used to walk to the wicket and start making 
beautiful strokes from his first ball onwards. No matter how good 
the bowling, he made it look easy, and he never permitted any 
wicket to appear difficult. Trumper was tall and shapely with 
slightly sloping shoulders and a rather long body. He had a 
natural grace of movement, and played his strokes with a swing from 
the wrists which was not a flick but rather, as it were, a stroking 
effect. Of all the batsmen I have seen except Ranjitsinhji, he most 
made the bowling look easy.”* 


There are cricketers who give the impression that they keep 
a repertoire of strokes to be used under certain conditions and 
then put away for later use. With Victor every stroke 
seemed organic to the occasion, specially devised for the 
conditions in which it was played ; each innings seemed a 
brilliant improvisation. The fortunate beings who heard 
Beethoven improvise on the pianoforte said that his improvisa- 
tions were more intimate and moving than anything he ever 
wrote. The feeling of improvisation, of spontaneity, that 
came from Victor’s batting was due to the naturalness of his 
strokes : “‘ No one,” writes Sir Pelham Warner, “ ever played 
so naturally. Batting seemed just a part of himself.” 

He had a rich and probably unequalled natural endow- 
ment for cricket. His eye was wonderful, he had the faculty 
of quick decision, and his muscles were instantly responsive 
to his will. His nimbleness was specially noticeable in his 
footwork ; he seemed always to be in the best position for 
every stroke he made. The muscles of his forearms were 
enormously strong, and his wrists played an important part 
in all his strokes, this being one of the elements in his batting 
that made him so delightful to watch. He was idolised by the 
cricket public of three continents, and on no ground did he 
ever appear without a tumult of acclaim. 

Words are but feeble and clumsy implements with which to 
attempt to convey any idea of Victor’s batting. Mr. H. S. 
Altham in his classic History of Cricket writes on this 
difficulty : 

** To try to reduce to words the art of this consummate batsman 
is almost an impertinence, but to those who never saw him at his 
best I would suggest that they should study the glorious series of 
photographs contained in Fry and Beldam’s Great Batsmen, From 
these they will catch at least a reflection of the ease, the balance, the 
perfect naturalness that made him surely the most fascinating 
batsman to watch in the history of the game.” 


In his earlier days Victor was a good bowler, sending down 
a very fast ball. Asa fieldsman he was highly competent and 
trustworthy, though he never reached the superlative class 


* C. B. Fry, Life worth Living. 
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that includes Vernon Royle, Lohmann, Hobbs, Syd Gregory, 
and Jessop. He was remarkably fast and accurate in his 
returns even from long distances. In a competition on the 
Sydney ground he once standing still threw a cricket ball 115 
yards, and with a run threw 125 yards. Of his personal 
qualities, Montague Noble, the famous Australian all-round 
cricketer, who had known him from his school days, wrote in 
his book The Game’s the Thing : 


“‘ He was lovable, genial, modest, absolutely without conceit. 
He was as clean in mind as he was generous in spirit. He had always 
a kindly thought for others, particularly for the down and outs. He 
never stopped to ask if a case was a deserving one. To him all 
under-dogs were ‘ poor chaps,’ and if he could help them by word 
or deed so much the better.” 


Victor was given not only the admiration and respect but 
the affection of all who knew him ; and upon him the gods also 
bestowed their fatal love. On June 18, 1915, when in his early 
thirties, he ‘‘ outsoared the shadow of our night,” leaving a 
memory that will live as long as cricket lives. 

Many years have gone by since Francis Thompson wrote 
his poem At Lord’s, the most haunting lines ever written on 
cricket : 


“ It is little I repair to the matches of the Southron folk, 

Though the red roses crest the caps, I know. 
For the field is full of shades as I near the shadowy coast, 
And a ghostly batsman plays to the bowling of a ghost, 
And I look through my tears on a soundless-clapping host 

As the run-stealers flicker to and fro, 

To and fro :— 
O my Hornby and my Barlow long ago! ” 


Unlike the poet, I still “ repair to the matches of the 
Southron folk,” and at Lord’s or the Oval I see the red roses 
cresting the caps of the players that represent my native 
county. And in my mind’s eye I see many other players. I 
see ‘‘ Monkey ” Hornby and R. G. Barlow still going in first 
for Lancashire. But chiefly I see three players who are rarely 
absent from my mind at Lord’s. One is an Englishman of 
colossal build with a large black beard. Another is an Indian 
from Nawanagar in whose hands the bat seems an enchanter’s 
wand, doing things no bat ever did before. And with them 
is the graceful figure of the incomparable Victor in the 
brilliance of his youthful prime. But, unlike the poet, I feel 
no inclination to shed tears over these heroes of former years. 
I never think of them as dead. I see them still as “ happy- 
starred, full-blooded spirits ” (to use a Stevensonian phrase), 
who made the world better for what they did in it. 

G. F. McCLeary. 
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PINE FORESTS AND MOUNTAINS IN FLOWER 


EVEN at midsummer only palely diffused rays of sun pene- 
trate to the pinewoods’ twilit interior. No flowers grow 
there: but feathery mosses cover every inch of the ground 
except trodden paths, and in autumn the beautiful orange 
stag’s-horn fungus springs from decaying logs. The pinewood 
supports an incomparable wealth of fungi of every imaginable 
shape and colour—scarlet, brown, lilac, green, pale purple, 
orange, black, yellow. 

Few the days in the hardest winter that snow penetrates 
the canopy heavily enough to shroud that warm evergreen 
carpet of moss. Lichens climb 6 or 12 feet up the pine-boles, 
battening on their hosts. Higher they cannot climb in these 
woods, for there has been some thinning out by estate 
employees, who are allowed to saw down the weaklings for 
fuel, and too much light percolates through the canopy for 
the parasite to smother its host. 

In those woods where there has been no thinning, however, 
there is barely room to sidle between one tree and its fellow 
and all sense of direction is lost only a few yards in from the 
edge of the wood. Here is the wood of a nightmare—a wood 
of death, strewn all ways with hundreds of fallen trees, and 
those standing suffocated by a monstrous greyish-white lichen 
and festooned grotesquely with lacy strands and cobwebs of 
another grey-green lichen, which hangs in leprous strips from 
every branch and snag; a cancer of darkness—the Spanish 
moss of a Nicaraguan jungle or of a Louisiana Cheniére. 

Alone of all flowering plants the wood-sorrel carpets the 
dead brown floor on the extreme southern edge of the wood, 
where yellow sunbeams sometimes slant in. The wood- 
sorrel! That delicate little plant that covers scores of square 
yards of shaded ground beneath the giant spruce-firs, more 
than 100 feet in height, on the gloomy western fringe of 
another wood, where not even moss grows and where in autumn 
the few sun-starved bracken fronds are the palest of browns, 
greens and straw-yellows that one can conceive. Each leaf 
of the sorrel’s light- and dark-green plant is folded down in 
three heart-shaped sections, forming thus the bit of a 4-inch 
brace : unfolding to form a flat surface only when the wester- 
ing midsummer sun streams into the wood in the evening ; 
but only here and there does a fragile white star-flower appear. 

No flowering plant springs from the soft deep-green carpet 
of moss, littered with pine-twigs and branches and drifted 
with tawny layers of pine-needles. It is only on the verge of 
the wood, or where pathways and little glades permit a fuller 
measure of daylight to penetrate the canopy, that a vigorous 
growth of cowberry and some blaeberry flourishes, but rarely 
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flowers and fruits, in contrast to its profusion on the moors 
adjacent to the pine-forest. 

Despite a few peat-hags and sphagnum-moss bogs these are 
dry moors, with abundant lycopods, scarlet, black and silver 
lichens, reindeer-mosses, and a most vigorous growth of 
heather associated with an almost universal carpeting growth 
of berry-plants. The latter flourish especially along the 
verges of moor roads and on protuberant knolls and flats, 
seizing eagerly on those burnt areas temporarily or per- 
manently denuded of heather, though never stifling the new 
growth of that extraordinary plant. There is a perfect 
simbiosis between heather and berry—are they not members 
of the same family ?—and between berry and lichen. When 
the low westering December sun lights up the scarlet berries 
of bearberry and cowberry in vivid little motes of colour, 
whole patches of moor, especially little hollows in the heather, 
blaze with the red sealing-waxed tips of cladonia lichens, 
which thrust up in little finger-colonies from the mat of bear- 
berry and the ashy-green filigree-work of another cladonia, 
the false reindeer-moss. The dominant vegetation on a 
plateau of granite gravel 2,000 feet above sea-level, the 
reindeer-moss is yet plentiful on a grassy and gravelly bre 
on the floor of the strath more than 1,000 feet lower: just as 
the scarlet sporophores of various cladonias are to be seen as 
high on the hills as 3,000 feet in every month of the year. 

The dominant berry-plant on the moors is the bearberry, 
the uva-urst of the so-called Barren Lands of Arctic Canada, 
whose flora so much resembles that of these Grampian High- 
lands ; but inextricably mingled with the bearberry, all four 
plants growing in the same tough creeping mat of that plant, 
are no less vigorous growths of cowberry (the red whortle- 
berry), cowberry and, in some places, blaeberry (the whortle- 
berry or bilberry). The bigger and paler green leaf-shoots of 
the cowberry stand up from the dark-green mat of the bear- 
berry, contrasting with the spiky yellow-green crowberry 
leaf-whorls, which almost conceal the minute dark-purple 
flowers in their axils. 

Where the berry-plants grow in the pinewoods, there the 
few forest flowers bloom—first, in April (before the wood- 
sorrel), the ethereal mauve-flushed stars of the wood-anemone, 
which loves better, however, the sunny bres and the damp 
birch ‘‘ orchards” ; then, early in June, solitary plants of the 
third and most perfect of this beautiful white-star sequence 
of the pinewoods, Trientale (the chickweed-wintergreen), whose 
six-pointed star-flower spires on a thread-like stalk above its 
whorled crown of long and slender, slightly drooping leaves. 
The purity of Trientale’s design,-its tall yellow-bobbed anthers 
contrasting with its delicate white petals—which are often 
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exquisitely veined and pointed with a lilac-pink tint, as are 
in some cases the leaves and stem—is more delicate than that 
of the larger wind-blown anemone, the “ wind-flower”’ ; and 
it, too, prefers the birch “‘ parks.” In July it is followed by 
the true (intermediate) wintergreen, whose white and rosy- 
tinged inverted globes hang from a 6 or g-inch stalk, and here 
and there by the slender-leaved and pale yellow-trumped cow- 
wheat. Finally, at the end of July, the last of the pinewood 
flowers, the white orchid-like lady’s-tresses thrusts up its 
twisted tress from the brown-needled paths. 

Although the yellow kidney-shaped flowers of the aptly- 
named needle-whin, with its wide distribution over the moors 
up to 2,500 feet, may be in bloom as early as the middle of 
April, the general flowering of the very special moor and bog 
plants is delayed until the middle of May, with here and there 
in a damp place a pink lousewort, or perhaps a colony of white 
ones ; and then in quick succession the cherry-pink tuberous- 
pea, with its peculiarity of fading blue as it quickly wilts—an 
unexpectedly delicate plant to find growing in a few places 
among the strong coarse growth of bearberry and cowberry 
at the edge of moor-roads and as high as 1,750 feet in the 
sunless pine-forest ; the mountain-everlasting with its white 
and, more beautifully, rose-red bud-flowers, ascending, like 
the needle-whin and the milkwort to over 2,000 feet and 
occasionally to 3,000 feet ; and finally, if one looks closely, 
the milkwort itself, soon to begem every square yard of moor, 
where the heather is not too thick, with its two long and fragile 
purple-blue winged sepals and lilac-pink corolla. With its 
wide range of colouring—a feature of moor flowers—deep 
purple-blue, purple-blue with pink corolla, light-blue with 
white corolla, pink or pure-white, the milkwort achieves sur- 
passing perfection in a royal Tyrrhenian purple of the deepest 
hue ; and as specimens of this colour enjoy a more vigorous 
growth than those of other colours, clusters of these royal-blue 
plants form vivid patches on the short grass and heather of 
the bres. 

The exquisite purple of the butterwort, which grows in 
colonies on these moors and to 3,000 feet on the high mosses, 
is a little paler in hue than the milkwort and owes its supre- 
macy in beauty to the soft velvety texture of the perfect little 
flower crowning the long stalk. Purple, indeed, is the domi- 
nant shade of the dwarf moor-flowers, the yellow tormentil 
excepted, until June, when the iemon-yellow flowers of the 
rock-rose, with their glowing orange centres, bloom every- 
where on boulder-studded bres and green knolls, and the 
minute white cruciforms of the honey-scented heath-bedstraw 
lace greensward and moor in extraordinary profusion to 
nearly 4,000 feet on the high tops. It is also the flowering 
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season of the broom. The crumbling stone-dykes, with their 
luxuriant yellow-green clumps of male and lady ferns, are 
embowered with the broom’s globes of lemon-yellow flowers, 
and in the grey light of dusk the dykes are a glowing bronzen- 
ellow. 

A On the vast snow-bound, wind-swept flats at an altitude 
of over 3,000 feet on the high tops and in the 4,000-foot corries 
the flowering of the mountain plants is much delayed, and it 
may be mid-June before a pink flowerlet is to be treasured 
here and there on a green cushion of moss-campion, while the 
first pale-pink stars of the creeping azalea, opening from their 
scarlet buds, replace the minute purple-red whorls of the 
crowberry, and the brownish-yellow tufts of the dwarf cud- 
weed are just discernible, commencing their slow growth to 
their ultimate stature of an inch or so. 

In the first days of July the mountain flowering season 
attains to its brief zenith, and boggier places are covered with 
spotted orchises, with here and there a butterwort or a pale 
lilac marsh-violet, while on the banks of watercourses, with 
their thick green clumps of golden saxifrage (whose flowering 
season is already over), appear the Alpine willow-herb and in 
a very few places the exquisite star-saxifrage—the ‘‘ London- 
pride” of the mountains. Its fragile white star-flowers 
branch delicately from a 6 or g-inch slender reddish-green 
stem, which grows from a leathery rosette of red, green and 
brown leaves. 

In drier places there are many white flowers of cloudberry 
and here and there the small-flowered white or yellow cow- 
wheat. The dying bearberry flower-bells have been 
replaced by the white trumpets of the cowberry, now fully 
open, and here and there one may come across a dark-olive 
mat of azalea 10 feet in diameter ablaze with crimson buds 
and pink star-flowers. There is only one plant more beautiful 
in the mountains, the moss-campion which, by driving down 
an immense tap-root survives, and indeed thrives best, 
between 3,000 and 4,000 feet on bare scalds of granite among 
the less thickly piled boulder-screes, reaching out in scattered 
spores and clumps wherever the Alpine grasses, sedges and 
drab golden-moss fail. It was only when I discovered that a 
cushion of campion g inches in diameter might have a stout 
tap-root more than a foot long that I realised to what a great 
age the plant might attain. And at this season clumps of 
thyme-like flowerlets, varying in hue from palish pink to the 
deepest china-pink of the centaury, glow in ineffable beauty, 
their white stamens glistening like diamonds, against the 
sterile greyish-white gravel. So densely massed are. the 
flowerlets that they conceal the green cushion beneath. 

RICHARD PERRY. 
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“ORDEAL BY PLANNING” 


“ ORDEAL BY PLANNING.” By John Jewkes. (Macmillan. 
12s. 6d.) 

For a considerable part of the war the present writer was 
privileged to serve with the British Military Mission to 
Moscow. It was a harassing, if fascinating, duty. Day in, 
day out, month in, month out, the frustrated, but usually 
well-fed, representatives of an Allied power were subjected to 
a perpetual and ingeniously varied bombardment by problems 
of the very kind which now, as they afflict our more publicised 
successors in Berlin, hit the headlines, stimulate Ministers of 
State to make public pronouncements, and stir the great 
public into uneasy speculation about the chances of war. We 
did not hit the headlines, no member of the Coalition Govern- 
ment ever mentioned us, and we had a war on our hands 
already. We did, however, worry. And the way in which it 
took the present writer was a species of waking nightmare, or 
worry-dream, in which he found himself at the bottom of one 
of the “In” trays of Marshall Stalin’s secretariat, slowly 
suffocating to death, and with no hope of being dug out, ever. 

At the time it was interesting to speculate on how much 
the extreme procrastination of Soviet officialdom was deli- 
berate, how much the result of inefficiency and muddle. It 
was, of course, some of both, with the latter almost certainly 
predominant. The next stage in that sort of academic ques- 
tioning which is the best defence against Muscovite assaults 
on the sanity of those who think they want to get things done, 
was to ask how much of the inefficiency and muddle was due 
to the Russian temperament in general and how much to 
centralised planning as applied by and to Russians. The 
final stage of analysis was reached when you had to decide 
how much of the inefficiency arising from centralised planning 
as applied by and to Russians would inevitably crop up in a 
centrally planned society anywhere. That is to say, in broad 
terms, would the Whitehall “ In ” trays of a centrally planned 
Britain have to be as bottomless and capacious, as dauntingly 
barren of any outlet, as the “ In ” trays of the Kremlin already 
evidently were ? 

The present writer, whose imagination lacks the stamina 
found in that of the great visionaries, who was, moreover, 
hemmed in and bowed down by Russians, who, finally, was 
extremely anxious to get something done, arrived at a general 
conclusion now seen to be erroneous by reasoning which 
involved an undistributed middle, or some such thing: “ The 
Russians as such are manifestly slow and inefficient ; therefore 
centrally planned Russians must be inefficient ; the British 
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are not slow and inefficient; therefore centrally planned 
Britons would not be slow and inefficient.” Something like 
that. It was not, when expressed thus baldly, a piece of cere- 
bration to be proud of. But at the time, of course, it was not 
expressed baldly at all: it was lost in a topical jungle of high 
emotion. It took a number of happenings to clear away the 
emotion and expose the unreason in all its obviousness. First 
physical removal from Russia; second a tour of duty in a 
British Government department engaged in pursuing a more 
or less centrally planned war ; third, an anonymous existence 
in, precisely, a centrally-planned Britain. 

Experience inside the War Office should have been enough. 
But it was not. The problem as there presented seemed to 
resolve itself to the impossibility in a modern society to find 
enough first-rate men for the more important jobs. Whether 
the men who then filled the more important jobs were con- 
scious of this problem one cannot guess ; but that is what it 
looked like from below. All the supreme arbiters had far too 
much on their hands, only one or two seemed to know how to 
delegate quite ruthlessly, and the rest by trying to do too much 
did too little. It was an alarming spectacle and appeared to 
foreshadow a breakdown of our material civilisation from a 
lack ot paper-proof supermen. At that time, still properly 
anxious to get something done, one sought, too often in vain, 
a man sufficiently exalted to take the requisite action who 
also had time to attend to the action desired. And one 
bitterly watched the frustration of one’s small but cherished 
and, of course, so cogent devices, for lack—as it then seemed 
—of bigger and better bosses. . . . 

The present Government has changed all that. For the 
present Government has made it plain, even to those least 
capable of sustained thought, that if central planning makes 
the Russians no less efficient than they otherwise would be, 
this tells us nothing about central planning; it has also 
shown that the evident shortage in war-time Whitehall of 
men of sufficient calibre for the more important jobs was 
irrelevant. Of course there was a shortage of men of sufficient 
calibre to deal adequately with x bushels of paper every day. 
Of course there always will be. And thus the system which 
calls for such men is wrong in itself. Yet it is to precisely 
such a system to which the country to-day pins its hopes. 

“Everyone,” says Professor Jewkes, “ knows that it is 
possible to plan, with purpose and success, a small organisa- 
tion, such as a reasonably-sized business or local authority. 
If planning is desirable on this scale why not extend its scope 
and plan the working of the whole country, or indeed, as many 
would suggest, the whole world-? The simple answer is that 
this is administratively impossible, that what can be done on 
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a small scale cannot always be done on a large. But in social 
and economic affairs it is an answer which rarely appears con- 
clusive. It is thoroughly grasped in other branches of thought. 
We can never have a wasp as large as a tiger, since the 
mechanisms used in integrating the functions of the wasp do 
not stretch to that size. We can never have an elephant fifty 
times as large as the present size: its legs could not carry the 
weight or, if they were made strong enough to carry the 
weight, they would be so thick that the animal would not be 
able to move at all. But most people assume that you can 
increase an administrative organisation indefinitely in size and 
that it will continue to do its job with just the same success 
and speed as before. In fact, the crowding together of vital 
decisions at the top would mean that the organisation ulti- 
mately would cease to do anything at all.” 

Professor Jewkes, unlike the present writer, needed neither 
the Kremlin nor the War Office nor even the Labour Govern- 
ment to teach him that elementary truth. All the same, it 
is to be doubted whether he could have elaborated it so 
brilliantly, so proliferously, so entertainingly as he does in 
this superb polemic had the Socialist planners never come to 
power. For many of his finest passages owe their inspiration 
directly to certain activities of our current rulers which even 
an imagination so clear, sustained and far-seeing as Professor 
Jewkes’s could hardly have postulated three years ago—in 
detail, not in principle. He also during the war worked in a 
Government department. 

But do not think of him as a petulant Mancunian don irked 
by present conditions and unscrupulously calling on a strong 
and lucid intellect, a deadly eye for the absurd, a mordant 
humour and a remarkable gift for sustained invective to make 
rings round the plodding, blundering, brave and honest 
architects of our new world. On the contrary, for a man 
whose habit of thought is best described as pyrotechnical, and 
who falls into a fitting prose style as easily as Pippa fell into 
song, he shows a quite extraordinary sense of the responsi- 
bilities of the occasion. He is indicating a system, a mode of 
thought, which he passionately believes will, unless checked, 
bring moral and material ruin to the country, and his attack, 
for all its superficial elegance and brilliance, has the inner 
gravity appropriate to the seriousness of the issue as he sees 
it. This means, among other things, that he has not allowed 
himself to be diverted into spending his ammunition on the 
existing Government. What he is out to kill is the idea of a 
centrally planned society, no matter who its advocates may 
be. It means also that he has taken the measure of his 
enemy. And indeed he leads off with as strong and as 
generous a statement of the case for planning as anyone could 
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wish for, carefully arranged under six heads, which, for the 
rest of his book, he methodically demolishes. 

There is no pecking and pulling about our astonishing 
professor. It is rare indeed that a man engaged in a difficult 
task which takes him through the most treacherous country, 
has expressed his intentions so sharply and unequivocally as 
in the following declaration of war, put out immediately after 
the six-point case for central planning : 

“It is the purpose of this book to show that these legi- 
timate aspirations—to make a steady, continuous and full use 
of the community’s powers of production, to dominate one’s 
economic environment, to operate economic institutions 
scientifically, to provide all with higher material comforts, to 
avoid economic fluctuations disturbing to the individual, to 
mitigate the grosser forms of inequality—are completely and 
finally frustrated by central State planning. For central 
planning ultimately turns every individual into a cipher and 
every economic decision into blind fumbling, destroys the 
incentives through which economic progress arises, renders 
the economic system as unstable as the whims of the few who 
ultimately control it and creates a system of wire-pulling and 
privileges in which economic justice ceases to have any 
meaning.” 

It seems to me that Professor Jewkes has kept his formid- 
able promise. He does not, it will be observed, limit himself 
to a defensive campaign. He does not, that is to say, make 
fun of the planners, as Utopianists in their desire to better the 
lives of men. On the contrary, he accepts their aims as 
irreproachable (apart from the ‘something for nothing ”’ 
implications of the desire for economic security), and then 
goes out to say that the centrally planned society is the last 
society that will ever achieve them. Some of the assumptions 
upon which he rests his case will thus offend a dwindling 
number who would agree completely with the methods he 
prescribes, but who would not at all share his belief in the 
individual as something to be cherished. Professor Jewkes, 
for example, does not like monopolies and corners, saying 
frankly in the chapter called ‘‘ Is the Business Man Obsolete ” 
that if the free economy could not, with a minimum of inter- 
ference, be made proof against such obscenities, then it would 
have to be jettisoned. 

It is in this kind of qualification that the hostilely disposed 
will, I imagine, think they have hit on the weak spot in the 
Jewkesian argument. We live in an age of ‘‘ Either—Or,” a 
state of mind so blatantly at variance with the observed facts 
of life that the disorder which produces it must lie very deep. 
Either the State must interfere-in every part of our lives, or 
it must not interfere at all. Anyone who tries to walk the 
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hard way is said to be following the middle of the road, 
either contemptuously by the impatient or approvingly by 
the timid. But this is a disastrous phrase, conjuring up a 
host of false and entangling associations. For what is 
referred to is not the middle of the road at all, but the road 
itself. The extremists are not simply hugging the right or 
left of the road: they are off it altogether, striking blindly 
across country to end in a bog, or worse. And there is only 
one road. It is the familiar old hard road which twists and 
turns and never allows a moment’s ease and relaxation. 

One of the most attractive aspects of this book is the fact 
that nowhere in it does Professor Jewkes promise that his 
own panacea will save the world, and for the simple reason 
that he has no panacea. His criticism is destructive, as all 
good criticism must be. He is, that is to say, content to 
expose a fallacy without in the next breath turning himself 
into an imitation deity and laying down commandments of 
his own. He exposes the physical, the scientific, the philo- 
sophical and the moral consequences of centralised planning 
with such barbed vigour, while exalting with almost passionate 
warmth the merits of the free economy, that the prejudiced 
reader might carry away the impression that in Professor 
Jewkes’s eyes all that is needed to save the world automatic- 
ally is unrestricted laissez-faire. But it is not so simple as 
that, and Professor Jewkes knows it. He does not promise 
that a free economy will save the world, only that central 
planning will ruin it. Free economy, on the other hand, 
may succeed. And by admitting past failures of the capitalist 
system—the failure for instance to prevent mass unemploy- 
ment—while insisting that such failures do not preclude 
future success, he cuts the ground from under those who 
insist that capitalism has been tried and found wanting. 
Anything less doctrinaire it would be impossible to imagine. 
And indeed, this seems to a layman the only reasonable 
approach to the problems of society—the problems, that is to 
say, of how men may live together on this planet with most 
well-being and the least distress. These add up to nothing 
less than the problem of life itself ; and Professor Jewkes’s 
particular virtue, it seems to me, is his deep insistence on the 
relation of economic problems to the one master problem 
of which they are single aspects. He could, like so many 
economists, have ridden off on a great high horse into country 
where no outsider could hope to follow him. Instead he has 
kept to the country we all of us know. 

There are no abstractions here, and much of the freshness 
of the argument comes from the cheerful ordinariness of the 
illustrations and the keen appreciation of the nature and place 
of the innumerable moving parts in any system of society, 
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the functions of which the planners do not understand. His 
championship of the middleman, for example, is as nice an 
example of the disassociation of ideas as one could wish for. 
Few of us, I imagine, have not, at some time or other, wished 
to the bottom of the sea the whole system of distribution with 
its overheads and profits, swallowing up what to a hasty 
glance seems so disproportionately large a fraction of the 
price we pay for goods of all kinds . Few of us, I imagine, 
reading Professor Jewkes on the homely subject of shop- 
keeping will fail to be struck by the irrationalness of that 
particular prejudice. Yet Professor Jewkes has no revela- 
tions to offer ; he relies on common-sense. And, indeed, the 
whole key-note of his book is common-sense, whether he is 
talking about Keynes on unemployment, the undermining of 
a stable society by the intellectuals who owe everything to it, 
or the inevitability of centralised state control developing 
slowly and imperceptibly (at any rate as far as this country 
is concerned) into serfdom. 

“The people never give up their liberties but under some 
delusion.” That sentence of Burke’s stands at the head of 
chapter one, and what follows is an analysis of the delusion, 
elaborated by a rider of Professor Jewkes’s own: “ Nor is 
it true, as some of the less confident planners are inclined 
to argue, that at the worst the planned system amounts 
simply to bartering some part of our liberty for increased 
wealth or increased security. There is no choice open to us 
between slavery with plenty and freedom with poverty. For 
the consumer is just as certain a victim of the planned 
economy as is the free man.” 

Everyone who is in the least interested in the future of 
society—in their own future, that is to say—is urged to read 
this book. It is not necessary to go with Professor Jewkes 
all the way in every detail. Evidently conscious of his 
iconoclastic talents, he would probably be horrified at the 
very idea. But it is one of those rare books which clarify 
the all too turbid mind. For me the main fault of the book 
is that it leaves untouched a number of points connected 
with the free economy, above all two looming questions of 
the day. Neither of them are perhaps strictly relevant to 
the matter of centralised state planning as such, but they 
arise because Professor Jewkes himself goes beyond the strict 
letter of his subject in his final chapter on “ National Planning 
and the World Economy.” Here, as an impassioned free- 
trader, he brings all his past argument for the free society 
to his support, and in the end one has to ask how does he 
suggest that we in this country are to hold our own in free 
competition with America under a multilateral system ? 
And how does the British Empire fit into his conception of 
a free world economy ? EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 
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Ex ALAMEIN TO THE SANGRO. By Field-Marshal the Viscount Mont- 
gomery of Alamein, K.G.,G.C.B., D.S.O. (Hutchinson. 255.) SERvir: 
Tome 3. La GuERRE (SEPTEMBRE 1939-19 MAI 1940). (Paris: Plon.) 
THE GoEBBELS Drarres. Translated and Edited by Louis P. Lochner. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 21s.) Lord Montgomery’s record of the activities 
of the Eighth Army during his period of command from August 13, 1942, 
to December 31, 1943, is an admirably terse, austere, and lucid document. 
A mere 50,000 words—about seven full pages of The Times—and a series 
of excellent essays suffice to describe the North African campaign from 
El] Alamein to the end in Tunisia and to tell the story of the invasion and 
capture of Sicily and of the invasion of the Italian mainland and the 
subsequent advance to the Sangro. Within the same compass Lord 
Montgomery finds space for reflections on the main battles and the 
campaigns as a whole, a review of the chief planning and administrative 
problems encountered, and an account of the principal solutions adopted. 
It is idle to speculate whether this book and its companion volume, From 
Normandy to the Baltic, will be read as long as Casar’s Commentaries ; what 
is certain is that in this generation they will be consulted by all serious 
students of the last war and by keen professional soldiers, young and old, 
in many lands. 

The third volume of Servir completes General Gamelin’s memoirs. 
The ground covered includes what he calls “ the offensive for Poland ” 
—the French advance into the Saar at the beginning of the war which 
was one of the feeblest manceuvres in modern war—the period of 
“ phoney ” war during the winter of 1939-40 when ineffective inter-Allied 
discussion of possible means of helping Finland against Russia’s attack 
pre-occupied the Allied High Commands, the Norwegian campaign 
which began the great troubles of 1940, and the first ten days of the 
German attack in the West, at the end of which Gamelin was dismissed. 
One of his purposes has been to furnish historians with materials for 
exact judgment, and in this he succeeds thoroughly, assembling here a 
body of documentation quite indispensable for understanding the period 
of the war with which General Gamelin is concerned. 

The Goebbels Diaries are selected from the 7,100 pages of original 
typescript dictated or written by Goebbels himself which survived many 
vicissitudes, including mishandling, fire, and the general chaos that 
followed the Russian capture of Berlin. The editor, Mr. Louis P. 
Lochner, formerly head of the Berlin office of Associated Press, the 
American news agency, estimates the original at 750,000 words—a 
surprisingly small total for so large a bulk of typescript—from which he 
has chosen less than a quarter for this book. Since Goebbels certainly 
kept a diary for other periods, though it is not available and has probably 
been destroyed, what we have here is the fragment of a fragment covering 
130 days in 1942 and 127 days in 1943. The editing is extremely unsatis- 
factory, Mr. Lochner does not indicate the principles on which he 
included or rejected material, nor is it clear what excisions, if any, have 
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been made in the text now published. What we have nevertheless 
possesses great interest. The interest does not lie in the details, which 
include an intolerable amount of chaff for very little wheat, but in the 
picture which the diaries give of Goebbels’ own psychology, of the 
atmosphere inside Germany during two critical years, and, occasionally, 
of the background of Hitler’s mistakes. 

Three very different personalities are revealed in these books. Lord 
Montgomery appears as a mixture of engineer, organiser, horse-trader, 
and monk. The engineer is seen in his cool and accurate but subtle 
calculation of the quantity and quality of force required to overcome the 
resistance which opposed him at each stage. The organiser picked the 
key individuals, created the apparatus, and strengthened the minds and 
hearts of his troops. The horse-trader devised tricks and stratagems to 
deceive the enemy. The monk imposed a rigid discipline born ultimately 
of faith, a discipline nowhere more striking than in the clarity with which 
alternatives were thought out, the care that tested assumptions, and the 
courage—both intellectual and moral—that wrested simplicity from 
them and forged it into a plan of campaign. Gamelin also had intellectual 
gifts of a high order, including unusual powers of analysis and the ability 
to write clearly and compactly. Essentially, however, he was a negotiator 
and bureaucrat; there was more than a dash of the academic in his 
nature ; and he lacked those ultimate qualities of will and force which 
war, like all great fields of action, inexorably requires. Goebbels had 
both will and force, as well as shrewdness and intuitive understanding of 
the feelings of plain people—especially the corrupt and somewhat 
brutalised. One of the most formidable figures at the top of the Nazi 
hierarchy, he commands respect for the energy, and intelligence and con- 
centration with which he worked to marshal the German home front 
for purposes of war. But the egotism, ambition and indiscipline that were 
his deepest qualities ruined all, and in the end brought him, as they 
helped to bring his country, to destruction. 


RED CHINA 


REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN CuHINA. By M. N. Roy. 
(Calcutta: Renaissance Publishers. 15 rupees.) THE CHALLENGE OF 
Rep Curna. By Gunther Stein. (Pilot Press. 15s.) REPORT FROM 
Rep Cuina. By Harrison Forman. (Robert Hale. 155.) JouRNEY TO 
Rep Curna. By Robert Payne. (Heinemann. 85. 6d.) Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution in China, the revised and enlarged edition of a book 
first published in German in 1931, is a work of quite exceptional impor- 
tance in its field. Mr. Roy is a Bengali with wide and varied experience 
of the revolutionary movement in the colonial world. In Mexico between 
1917 and mid-1919 he founded the first Communist Party outside the 
Soviet Union and was elected its Secretary. At Lenin’s express invitation 
he went to Moscow in 1920. As head of the Eastern Department of the 
Comintern and of the Moscow Oriental University he gave guidance to 
Leftist movements in Asia, particularly in China and India. He has been 
closely connected with the political movement in China since 1922, and 
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in 1927, when the Chinese national revolution reached a critical stage, he 
was in that country as representative of the Comintern. Besides his 
obvious political gifts and wide revolutionary experience, Mr. Roy 
brings to his writing the interest and many of the intellectual qualities of 
the scholar. 

Revolution and Counter-Revolution in China begins with a study of 
Chinese social and cultural history and an attempt to interpret it in 
Marxian terms. This part of the book deals with many theoretical 
questions of interest to Marxists, and in the Marxian sense is “ scientific.” 
Mr. Roy then broadens his narrative into an account of Chinese revolution 
as he saw it, often at close quarters. Finally, he draws conclusions about 
the tactical and organisational principles of revolutionary Marxist move- 
ments in colonial countries which have application far beyond the con- 
fines of China. Revolution and Counter-Revolution in China contains much 
new material both in narrative and documentation. It is indispensable 
for all serious students of the Chinese revolution. It is important also as 
an aid to understanding Soviet and Communist policy among colonial 
peoples. 

The other three books considered here are by journalists who visited 
Communist China in 1944 (Mr. Stein and Mr. Forman) or 1946 (Mr. 
Payne). Of their kind, all three are good books, naturally with varying 
and individual merits. Mr. Stein’s is mainly a record of what he saw and 
heard, and interprets conditions in the Communist area against the back- 
ground of his knowledge of China during the war. Mr. Forman, who 
was Chungking correspondent of The Times, maintained a most careful 
impartiality, but nevertheless brought back a glowing picture of activity 
against the Japanese and of much-needed agricultural, social and political 
reform. Mr. Payne, whose visit was paid during the period when General 
Marshall was trying to bring internal peace to China, observed with a 
poet’s eye and describes in the most limpid prose a state of affairs in Red 
China that verges on the idyllic. 

Unhappily all these pictures, while honest and correct as far as they 
go, are drawn with inadequate judgment by men whose political standards 
are uninstructed or biassed. The true story has become known in the 
interval which, for unavoidable reasons, has elapsed between the pub- 
lication of these books and the appearance of this review. There is 
nothing idyllic about Communist China. It is a dictatorship in which 
agrarian reform, the chief need of the area, is carried out in the most 
arbitrary and violent manner, often without any regard for the agricul- 
tural requirements of the district concerned. It is a tyranny in which all 
religion is persecuted and delation encouraged. It is a harsh and heavy- 
handed despotism in which the peasants are taxed as heavily as before, 
subjected to conscription and forced labour, receive, though poor, the 
rough treatment originally meted out to the wealthy, and (except, of 
course, for the beneficiaries) become the bitter but secret enemies of the 
new Communist dispensation. 

Was evidence of none of these things visible when the journalists 
whose books we are reviewing visited Red China? Was there not even 
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a cloud no larger than a man’s hand to give warning of what might 
develop? We do not know the answer ; but little political intelligence 
or moral insight is required to conjecture it. 


A REVIEWER’S MISCELLANY 


EuROPE’S POPULATION IN THE INTER-WAR YEARS. By Dudley Kirk. 
(League of Nations. H.M. Stationery Office, 155.) FRomM CHARLEMAGNE 
ro Hitter. By J. S. Davies. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) CzECHOSLOVAKIA 
BETWEEN East AND West. By William Diamond. (Stevens. 125. 6d.) 
OpERATION Moscow. By Christopher Norborg. (Latimer House. 155.) 
Spain: ANINTERPRETATION. By Angel Ganivet. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
8s. 6d.) ‘THE SHEEP AND THE CHEVROLET. By Francois Balsan. (Paul 
Elek. 125. 6d.) A SHorr History oF THE Far East. By Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. (Macmillan. 245.). ScreNckE at War. By J. G. 
Crowther and R. Whiddington, F.R.S. (H.M. Stationery Office. 
25. 6d.). Mixrrary Customs. By Major T. J. Edwards. (Aldershot : 
Gale & Polden. tos. 6d.). Myrus or War. By Marie Bonaparte. 
(Imago Publishing Co. os. 6d.) La FRANCE ET SON ARMEE. Par 
Charles de Gaulle. (Hutchinson. 95. 6d.) ‘The common thread 
that runs through these books and has brought them all to one 
reviewet’s table is the thread of ideas and desires which find ex- 
pression in movements of men and the processes of politics, war and 
history. The first volume, by Mr. Dudley Kirk, completes the series of 
magnificent studies on the population of the Soviet Union, the future 
population of Europe and the Soviet Union, and the economic demo- 
graphy of Eastern and Southern Europe, which have been prepared for 
a department of the defunct League of Nations by the Office of Popu- 
lation Research of Princeton University. Between the wars for the first 
time in history census statistics were comprehensive enough to make 
possible fairly exact measurement on a comparable basis of Europe’s 
population as a whole, its composition, age structure, growth, occupa- 
tions, migration, health, literacy and nationality. The result is a mono- 
graph of the greatest interest and importance which catches up as it 
were in a common denominator the quantitatively measurable resultant 
of the economic, social, political, cultural and spiritual forces at work in 
Europe between the wars. 

The next three books are concerned with three countries which, 
together, stretch across the Eurasian land-mass from the Rhine to the 
Pacific. Mr. J. S. Davies deals with the whole of German history in 
some 75,000 words, the length of an average novel. Though his first 
chapters, covering German history from the earliest times to the Reforma- 
tion in less than 5,000 words, attempt the impossible and are definitely 
inadequate, From Charlemagne to Hitler as a whole is a feat of remarkable 
compression, written with clarity and coolness, and, from the Napoleonic 
era onwards, with a good sense of proportion. Mr. Diamond has suffered 
the misfortune of having his book on Czechoslovakia since 1945 pub- 
lished too late. The Communist coup in Prague last February destroyed 
the hopes, which Mr. Diamond felt justified in voicing in a preface dated 
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May 1, 1947, that Czechoslovakia, while serving as a friendly bridge 
between East and West, would be able to preserve her own freedom and 
independence. But despite this fundamental change, Mr. Diamond’s 
book retains its value as a careful and well-documented study. Mr, 
Norborg, as chief of the Northern Europe Regional Section of UNRRA, 
had personal experience of Soviet policy in action ; but Operation Moscow, 
while containing some useful material, is on the whole too emotional to 
carry great weight. Mr. Norborg does well, however, to emphasise the 
spiritual problems, too commonly neglected, which underline the terrible 
workings of Soviet Communism. 

Spain and Kurdistan form the subjects of the next two books. Angel 
Ganivet, who died prematurely in 1898, left behind him in his Idearium 
Espanol (a title here well rendered as Spain : An Interpretation) one of the 
most influential of modern books on contemporary Spanish thought and 
what is called the regeneration of Spain. Possessed of a passion and 
sympathy rare in political thought, Ganivet’s imaginative understanding 
and love of his country gave him exceptional insight into the spiritual 
nature and political problems of the Spanish people ; and despite the 
50 years that have passed, his analysis in this book remains firm and 
clear and stimulating. Certainly no one can fully understand modern 
Spain who has not studied the Idearium Espatiol, to which, in its English 
dress, Mr. Nadal, one of the intellectually most distinguished Spaniards 
in England, has contributed a brilliant and helpful introduction. By 
contrast, M. Balsan, an intelligent, well-read and resourceful French 
wool-buyer who just before the war paid a visit to Kurdistan that was 
full of political, social and archeological interest, has disappointingly 
restricted The Sheep and the Chevrolet to little more than the trivial details 
and ephemeral incidents of travel. 

The purpose of Professor Latourette’s book is to provide an intro- 
duction to the contemporary Far East. Believing that the present can 
be understood only through knowledge of the past, Professor Latourette 
devotes about half his space to the history and culture of the Far East 
before the arrival of Westerners in force in the 19th century which led to 
the sweeping changes of the past two generations. The remaining half 
gives a’somewhat more detailed account of the Far East since these 
changes began. By “ Far East” Professor Latourette means eastern 
Asia and the adjacent islands—primarily China and Japan, but also 
including the countries from Sinkiang in the west to the Philippines in 
the east, and from Eastern Siberia in the north to Siam in the south ;_ but 
India, Ceylon and Burma are also discussed (India at considerable length) 
because of geographical nearness and cultural influence. While insisting 
that the Far East is an entity, Professor Latourette rightly emphasises 
that “ the Orient ” is not, and that, for example, between the civilisations 
of India and China there yawns a gulf fully as wide as between the 
civilisations of India and China or Europe. Professor Latourette is one 
of the greatest living Far Eastern scholars ; and though his book (while 
in no sense a work of propaganda) was designed primarily for Americans 
and therefore gives corresponding space to relations between the United 
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States and Far Eastern peoples, we know of no other single work in 
English of corresponding scope and authority. The Chinese in Malaya is 
also written with exceptional knowledge, not least because Mr. Purcell’s 
posts during 25 years in the Malayan Civil Service included those of 
Protector of Chinese and Assistant Director of Education (Chinese), 
while after the liberation of Malaya from the Japanese he was Principal 
Adviser on Chinese Affairs to the British Military Administration. His 
study is the first full-scale account of the Chinese contribution to the 
creation of modern Malaya, where some Chinese have been settled at 
least since the 17th century and where they now form the most numerous 
single element in the population. 

War in various aspects is the common feature of our last group of 
books. Science at War is an authoritative account of some of the more 
important aspects of the scientific contribution to Britain’s war effort. A 
wide range of subjects is covered, including radar, the atomic bomb, the 
magnetic mine and degaussing, as well as what is called operational 
research, which has extremely far-reaching implications. While based on 
official records, the book has been written for the intelligent general 
reader. Major Edwards’ small but excellent and admirably illustrated 
book on Military Customs deals with a wide variety of observances, from 
the ceremonial Trooping the Colour to the wearing of Minden Roses, 
which play an essential part in the life of the British Army. The detail of 
such customs is full of interest ; their deeper warrant rests ultimately on 
the fact that they increase the legitimate pride and esprit de corps of men 
and groups who at their best value sacrifice above self. Mlle. Bonaparte 
—the antecedents of this bearer of a famous name are not known—is a 
French psychologist who writes on another aspect of war, the myths 
which it engenders among civilians and combatants alike. Her book is 
chiefly valuable as a stimulus to further study and reflection. La France 
et son Armée is the French text of a book originally published in 1938, an 
English translation of which was reviewed in these pages during the war. 
General de Gaulle is well known as a profound student of military history, 
and we welcome this result of much work and thought in its original 
dress, the clear and sinewy French prose of which its author is a master. 


HOW THEY LIVED 


ENGuisH Home Lire, 1500-1800. By Christina Hole (B. T. Batsford 
Ltd. 15s.) History takes on an added interest and reality when it is 
accompanied by some knowledge of the ordinary every-day life led by 
our ancestors. The personalities moving through the centuries become 
real men and women with the same cares and joys in family life that we 
know to-day, instead of being remote figures in a history book. Miss 
Hole takes the reader into the homes of Tudor, Stuart, and Georgian 
England, and describes the life and activities of all classes of the com- 
munity, from the cottager to the nobleman in his great mansion. There 
is no aspect of daily life which Miss Hole does not explore. The kitchen, 
the still-room, the great hall, the field of sport, the children’s education, 
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the sick-bed, and many other activities come in for her attention. The 
descriptions of the great households with their manifold activities are 
particularly fascinating, for here was to be found a genuine community 
life. In Tudor and Stuart England they were almost entirely self-sup- 
porting, and the housewife’s life was a busy one. It is hardly surprising 
that the children spent such a brief time in the nursery, for there was much 
to learn. The poorer children were expected to be bread-winners at an 
early age, and both the sons and daughters of the wealthy underwent 
the most intensive education. Besides being very highly cultured, young 
women had to have a wide knowledge of domestic affairs in order that 
they might personally superintend the vast households they were 
expected to run. All this was already changing in Georgian England, 
when much of the old life had disappeared, but in spite of this the 18th 
century was undoubtedly a time of great prosperity and happiness for all. 
This book will be enjoyed by all lovers of history, and Miss Hole has 
made a vivid picture of the past for us with her many details of family life, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


We regret that through an error in our last issue the price of the 
two volumes of Histoire de Ja Litterature was given as 25. 6d. This should 
have been: Vol. I, 6s. 6d. and Vol, II, 125. 6d. 


An Historica AND PottticAL GEOGRAPHY OF Europe. By N. J. G. 
Pounds. (Harrap. 25s.) In modern hands, geography is no longer an 
arid subject. Once the elementary stages have been passed, study of the 
surface topography of the earth is linked with its influence on the 
economic, social and political life of mankind. From this standpoint, the 
present volume provides a useful survey. Beginning with a short account 
of the physical relief, chief regions, and climate of Europe, Dr. Pounds 
goes on to review the interplay of European geography and politics from 
the earliest times. Whenever necessary—as in chapters on modern 
“ imperialism ”—he broadens his view to include whatever other areas 
of the earth are relevant. Originally written as a text-book, this volume 
has been expanded in scope and can now serve well the needs of a wider 
public. The maps are numerous and excellent. 


WesTERN HiGHLANDs. By Arthur Gardner (B. T. Batsford. ts.) | 


The author is careful to explain that this is not a guide-book in the ortho- 
dox sense of the word, and it is primarily a pictorial record of the superb 
scenery of the Western Highlands. The text is of secondary importance 
to Mr. Gardner’s really beautiful photographs, and is mainly designed to 
answer questions which may arise in the reader’s mind. Mr. Gardner 
tells us the conditions under which the photographs were taken, and how 


the various places may be reached by car and on foot, for many of them § 
are well off the beaten track of the ordinary tourist. It is possible for 
the average walker who does not mind a long, rough walk to reach any 
of the places described by him, for Mr. Gardner himself does not aspire 
to belong to that hardy race who cling to the side of rock-face and preci- 
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pice in their pursuit of beauty. It is extraordinary how ignorant many 
people are of the glorious scenery of the Highlands, which is so close at 
hand, and is, in its own way, unequalled. These photographs give a 
much clearer idea of this particular beauty than is possibe from any verbal 
description. Like Mr. Gardner, let us also hope that they will also act as 
a plea against the despoliation of this magnificent heritage, which even 
now is so threatened by plans for modern development. 


History OF WESTERN PurLosopHy. By Bertrand Russell. (Allen & 
Unwin. 215.) “The aristocratic rebel,” writes Mr. Russell, “‘ gives his 
conscious criticism of the government of the world, if profound enough, 
the form of Titanic cosmic self-assertion or, in those who retain some 
superstition, of Satanism.” This observation occurs in a chapter on 
Byron which is not the least surprising thing in this volume, and, when 
suitably reduced to the scale of a nature by no means Titanic, contains, 
fe, | We may conjecture, a truth which applies autobiographically to Mr. 
Russell himself. His present book is some 350,000 words long, or about 
the same length (allowing for various differences in structure) as Windel- 
: band’s excellent history of philosophy, to which Mr. Russell’s index does 
he TF not refer, and (making similar allowances) about half to two-thirds as 
long as Ueberweg’s profoundly learned work, to which Mr. Russell 
makes several allusions. A little more than a third deals with ancient 
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philosophy, Plato and Aristotle receiving particularly (and approw 
priately) full treatment. A little more than a fifth is given to what i 
somewhat curiously called “ Catholic” philosophy from the beginnings” 
of Christianity to the Renaissance. The religious development of the’ 
Jews and Mohammedan culture and philosophy also come into this’ 
section. The rest of the book is devoted to modern philosophy from the” 
Renaissance to and including the contemporary philosophy of logical) 
analysis in the development of which Mr. Russell himself played a part, 
As a whole the proportions of the book thus are well conceived; and 
the same applies in large measure to the more detailed treatment of @ 
individuals and groups. Over much of this vast field Mr. Russell hag’ 
himself clearly read the works about which he writes. On Leibniz he is” 
an acknowledged authority. Elsewhere he is necessarily a mere s 
mariser. References to books are not copious, however, and a biblio= 
gtaphy is conspicuous by its absence. Mr. Russell’s prose is usually | 
clear and compact, and sometimes vivid. To some subjects he is an 7 
excellent guide. He writes admirably, for example, about early Greek! 
mathematics and astronomy. Elsewhere his own prejudices and limita- 
tions distort or blind him and mislead his readers. This is the case with” 
practically everything he writes about religion and the Church. Hence,” 
despite Mr. Russell’s witty and sometimes luminous mind, this is a deeply 
pessimistic work which can contribute little to the understanding and™ 
nothing to the spiritual robustness and faith and love that are the crying | 
needs of contemporary mankind. 
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